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Feed Trade Looks for Sales Gain in 1956 


INDUSTRY AND FARM TRENDS GET MORE ATTENTION 


general 
outlook for 
thoughts re- 


Consideration of the 
formula feed business 
1956 brings up other 
garding industry trends. 

One of the main points emphasized 
by many feed men is that the indus- 
try—and retailers in particular—will 
have to do a better job of selling and 
educating farmers and feeders if the 
industry is to go ahead. 

Other problems have to do with 
credit and finances and the fact that 
many farmers are long on debts and 
short on cash. 

Still other trends entering the pic- 
ture increased specialization in 
farming, changes in forms and com- 
position of feeds, and possible changes 
in feed manufacturing and merchan- 
dising operations, with more stress 
on greater efficiency. 

It’s hardly a new problem, but 
more attention is being focused on 
the need for better feed merchan- 
dising at the retail level. As one lead- 
ing manufacturer put it, “Dealers 
remain one of the weakest links in 
the business, und too many are just 
warehousemen.” 

Hog Feed Cited 

The problem can be pointed up 
right now by the hog feed sales situa- 
tion. To some extent, feed men de- 
clare, the problem represents a failure 
on the part of the feed industry to 


are 


sell the producer on the cost savings | 


possible with good supplements. 

One midwestern feed man says: 

“The future of our hog feed busi- 
ness and that of any 
pends mostly on what we and our 
dealers can do to show the hog raiser 
the real economy of using balanced 
supplements. By use of 


other miil de- | 


the right | 
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feeding program, the hog man can 
save around $4 per 100 lb. in pork pro- 
duction, or to put it another way for 
the Corn Belt farmer, he can get 
around $1.50 instead of $1 bu. for his 
corn. We have failed to get this fact 
across to the farmer at the retail 
level. That is the reason hog feed 
business is poor and it will not im- 
prove in 1956 unless we improve our 
selling efforts.” 


Cattle Feeding 

A southwestern feed manufacturer 
points out that new developments in 
ruminant nutrition, including hor- 
mone and antibiotic feeding to cattle, 
offer an opportunity to improve beef 
cattle sales. 

“The cattleman who is following 
the best feeding program can make 
some money even now,” one feed 
manufacturer comments. “If he feeds 

(Continued on page 8) 


New Program Will Promote 
Poultry Exports to Europe 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

bPeedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Last week the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture put 
into being a distinctly forward-look- 
ing move to put U.S. poultry prod- 
ucts into western European markets 
under the provision of Public Law 
180 which was designed by Congress 
to expand markets for U.S. agricul- 
tural products 


Under this program, primarily 
aimed at West Germany markets, 
USDA will finance for West Germany 
deutschemarks an original goal of 
$1.2 million for U.S. poultry and tur- 
key products. Such transactions 4s 


may be developed will be handled 
through private trade exporters from 
the U.S. and private buyers within 
West Germany 

While the sales will be made in 
Germany for German currency, Com- 


| 


modity Credit Corp. will pay the U:S. 
exporter in dollars for the amount 
of poultry and turkeys which he can 


sell up to the maximum fixed in the | 


USDA announcement. While this 
maximum has been fixed, it is not 
doubted that if trade can be started 
rolling between these nations for 
these agricultural products, more 
money will be earmarked for further 
export business. 

Considerable and joint credit for 
the completion of this PL 480 trans- 
action must be shared between Arlo 
Turner, head of the Grange Co. of 
Modesto, Cal., and Earl Butz, assis- 
tant secretary of agriculture and 
head of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service in charge of administration 
of PL 480 deals 

Officials at USDA informed Feed- 
stuffs that they do not doubt that 
Mr. Turner has spent many thousand 

(Continued on page 58) 


| many churches, 


William H. Danforth 


William H. Danforth, 
Founder of Purina, 
Dies at St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—-William H. Danforth, 
founder and chairman of the board 
of the Ralston Purina Co., died of a 
heart attack Christmas eve at his 
home here. He was 85 years old. 

Mr. Danforth died as he and his 
family were awaiting the arrival of 
Christmas eve carolers. Among his 
many achievements were founding 
and holding the office of president of 
the National Christmas Carols Assn. 

The death of Mr. Danforth brought 
to a close a 61-year association with 


the feed manufacturing and food 
processing fields. Besides being a 
leader in these fields, he was a 


retiring benefactor of 
educational] institu- 


generous but 


| tlons and charities. He was also an 


author, civic and church leader, a 


| decorated World War I soldier and 


| getting 


sales authority. 

Mr. Danforth’'s association with the 
feed manufacturing business began 
in 1894 when he became associated 
with the Robinson-Danforth Com- 
mission Co., producer of horse and 
mule feed. He worked as a salesman, 
orders to be filled through 
wholesale grocers. The firm’s St. 
Louis mill was destroyed by a tor- 
nado in 1896 and the new mill built 
by the company began making a 


| whole wheat product for which the 


| 
| 


name “Purina” was coined. Mr, Dan- 
forth became the firm’s president and 
its moving spirit. 

The Ralston Health Club, a popular 
movement of the time, endorsed 
“Purina” and the product became 

(Continued on page 68) 


It may depend on your definition 
of optimism—but it appears that the 
feed industry can take a generally 
optimistic view of business prospects 
for 1956. 

At least this is indicated on the 
basis of a Feedstuffs round-up of 
data and comments on the industry 
outlook for the coming year. 

Prospects point pretty definitely to 
an increase in poultry feed sales, but 
there are question marks regarding 
other types of feeds. Swine feed vol- 
ume, down in 1955, may not show 
an increase for the year as a whole, 
and some feel the total tonnage could 
be off further. Beef cattle feeds for 
the entire industry, some feed men 
believe, may no more than just hold 
in volume. Dairy feed volume, it is 
felt, may not show much change, al- 
though some look for a slight in- 
crease. 

While the general economy con- 
tinues to boom, it is expected that 
net farm income—off 10% in 1955— 
may show some fur.her decline in 
1956. However, most of the drop in 
farm receipts will come in crops, and 
lower average feed prices will help 
in maintaining or improving returns 
in animal agriculture. 

Most people in the feed business 
seem to think that the over-all 1956 
tonnage will be at least as large as 
in 1955, and many feel that there 
will be some increase. 

The situation, of course, will vary 
among areas, among different types 
of feeds, and among different types 
of firms. 


5% Increase Possible 
But, in looking at the general and 
farm economic situation and at pro- 
spective livestock and poultry num- 
bers and production, one could come 
(Continued on page 63) 


Kasco Mills 
Becomes Part of 
Wirthmore Feeds 


MALDEN, MASS. In a joint 
statement this week, Robert F. Mc- 
Leod, president of Chas. M. Fox Co., 
manufacturer of Wirthmore Feeds, 
and Wallace Young, president of 
Kasco Mills, announced that effec- 
tive immediately Kasco will become 
part of the Wirthmore organization. 

This step has been taken as part 
of a broad expansion program 
planned by Wirthmore Feeds, and by 
Corn Products Refining Co., parent 
company of both Wirthmore and 
Kasco. 


For some years Wirthmore Feeds 
has been the largest manufacturer 
of poultry, dairy and stock feeds in 
New England. Acquisition of the 
sales, service and manufacturing fa- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Satisfactory Life 


E think it probable that few men have lived lives of more satisfaction 

W to themselves than did William H. Danforth, founder and board 
chairman of the Ralston Purina Co., who died last week at the age of 85 yeais 
To those who like to speculate once in a while about the meaning and 
objectives of ife—and who doesn’'t?—-Mr. Danforth’s career seems enviable 
in many respects. We had or have no insight into Mr. Danforth's mind or 
heart, but our conclusions are drawn, as most conclusions must be, from the 
evidence that can be seen and from the inferences that can be made through 
association of that evidence with experience and knowledge of human nature. 
Consider his career: As a very young man and a relatively inexperienced 
one, he had an idea, The mixing of grains and other ingredients for sale as 
horse and mule feed was not original with him, but in the mid-1890's there 


were not many others—either sellers or buyers—-who considered such a 
product of much commercial importance. Mr. Danforth obviously believed 
said that he mixed 


in it with persistence born of fiery enthusiasm. It is 
the feed himeelf, by scoop shovel, and then went out and sold it (or perhaps 
vice versa), In the lives of successful men, years and repetition in the telling 
of stories tend to obscure fact and sharpen legend, but it must be true that 
Mr. Danforth put hours and hard work into the establishment of a feed 
business—-time and effort which might have been employed otherwise with 
more immediate profit. 

From this persistence, devotion to an energy, and, 
undoubtedly, some good luck along the way--Mr. Danforth fashioned a great 
industrial machine. Of course, he had frustrations, setbacks, heartaches, 
difficult decisions to make, probably what seemed at 
burden, But the harsh strokes are dimmed in the 
comments concern not so much the way the picture was painted as with 
the result 

* * 


N Mr. Danforth’'s lifetime, nearly all of which was spent in good health, 

he saw his early efforts father a tremendous corporation, with sales of 
$400 million or more a year, with plants in 47 cities, held in high respect by 
customers, competitors and all who became acquainted with it 

He experienced the satisfaction of leadership, both personally and in 
regard to the company he founded and built. His persona! leadership extended 
over a wide area of business, civic, church and educational! activities 

He witnessed and actively participated in the birth and development of 
a gigantic industry—the manufacture and distribution of formula feeds. 
It is an industry of inestimable value in improving the nutrition of the peoples 
of the world. ? 

He became a multi-millionaire, of course; but he also made many others 
rich, and his own wealth obviously was not his major or final goal in life. He 
surrounded himself with fine personnel, and he gave these men an opportunity 
to do things. Time after time he saw them meet the opportunity and exceed 
even his expectations. 

He saw his son develop the ability and stature to become not only a 
worthy successor to the presidency of the company, but a recognized leader 
in his own right. 

He experienced the satisfaction of giving; much of his was 
applied to charities end other philanthropies in which he and Mrs. Danforth 
had a personal interest, This was a quiet satisfaction, for he decried publicity 
concerning his benefactions to numerous churches, colleges and universities. 

Only hours before his death, he had attended his company’s Christmas 
party. He died at his home while he and his family were awaiting the arrival 


idea, ingenuity 


times an unbearable 


finished picture. Our 


fortune 


of Christmas carolers. Mr. Danforth was founder and president of the 
National Christmas Carols Assn. 
* * * 
E do not intend to portray Mr. Danforth as a paragon, which he 


nents to make 
been almost 


accomplisi 


ist have 


may or may not have been, We recite his 
our point of a man who lived a life and career that n 
wholly satisfactory to him. He made money, he made men, he helped the 
human race in many important ways. He leaves a living monument. He had 
the long life and health to see and appreciate what he had done. It must 


have brought greater personal happiness and satisfaction than he ever could 
have exy 


Death by 


ressed 

heart attack, preceded by no lingering iliness, is not tragic in 
such a case. There are few men to our knowledge who have lived lives of 
equal satisfaction or fulfillment 


” * * 


Quote 


eps the Fortnightly Review of Carl M. Loeb, Roades & Co.—“The rise 
of a large, well situated middle class is of political as well as economic 
significance. As the very rich and the very poor decline in relative importance 
year after year, there is also less popular appeal! of candidates of the extreme 
right or the extreme left.” 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW'S BUSINESS? 


Feed demand in some areas the final week of 1955 appeared to grow 
toward the expanded volume anticipated for after the turn of the year. Some 
manufacturers noted a good pickup in buying as dealers apparently wanted 
to increase their stocks for anticipated January feeding needs. Elsewhere, 
however, sales remained slow to fair. A possible indication of more active 
formula feed trade was the somewhat unexpected improvement in ingredient 
trading toward the end of this week. Manufacturers appeared to be anticipat- 
ing heavier production shortly. Oilseed meals, animal by-products, alfalfa 
meal and millfeed all showed more strength. The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced 1.6 points to 189.2 and the feed grain index moved up .8 point 
in the week ending Dec. 28. (Ingredient details on pages 54-56.) 


Southwest 


Development of a new drouth 
threat and the lack of any appre- 
ciable demand for hog or dairy feeds 
left the feed business at only fair 
levels in the Southwest this week. | wit) prices. Hog feed sales, while be- 
Most mills found the holiday four- | jow a year ago by a large margin, 
day week suited to their operations | are not as poor as they might be 
and were not planning to dip into any | considering current feeding ratios, 
overtime period in order to increase | some manufacturers say. No substan- 
output, tial improvement is seen by some ob- 

Since the first of November the | servers for five or six months when 
weather has been extremely dry in | pork prices are expected to improve. 
the Southwest, with some areas expe- | Some feed men believe the spring pig 
riencing the driest November on rec- | crop in the area will be reduced more 
ord, December has failed to bring | than the 6 to 10% indicated by the 
about any moisture relief, and some | 5 Department of Agriculture. 
talk of drouth aid is beginning to Good egg prices are expected to 
spread around the feed industry. This step up chick buying, and a big tur- 
has tended to hold dairy feed de- key crop is indicated in the area. 
mand and cattle feed interest in Operations were on a four-day sched- 
southern sectors to a minimum. In | iio thic week, with the same planned 
the northern part of the area demand for next week. 


for all types of cattle feed has been 
Southeast 


fairly good in recent days. 
Broiler prices have recovered from é 

their pre-Christmas slump in the Ar- Feeding operations have remained 

kansas market and now are around | Slow during the past week in the 

20¢ Ib. This improvement has brought | Southeast The broiler market has de- 

the broiler feed business out of a clined in price somewhat, and from 

possible soft spot. Normal hog feed | ™0St reports, it seems that this situ- 
ation will remain unchanged for the 

| time being — especially since chick 


business is missed at the present time 
by all feed manufacturers. This vol- | 

placements are on the increase with 
| prices declining. 


ume usually is expected to take up 
the slack where turkey feed left off. | 
Egg feed demand has been fairly | Cattle feeders are complaining 
good | about feed ratios, and some are re- 
Little change was being made in ported to be contemplating putting 
feed prices this week, and most man- | cattle on winter pastures and sup- 
ufacturers plan to hold lists steady. | plementing very little This will prob- 
Operations were mostly at four days, ably be a general practice in the 
with little hope for better than four Southeast if more profits are not re- 


recently, but for others sales have 
been somewhat disappointing. 

While beef cattle feed bookings 
have been large this season, shipping 
directions have been sluggish as a 
result of farmers’ disappointment 


days next week as well. A fairly good alized. Deliveries and new purchases 
rush of sales, particularly at the | have slowed considerably recently 
dock, was reported by some mills, from cattle feeders, and many are un- 

decided at present just what feeding 


but the volume only aided in filling 
up a good four-day run. 


Northwest 


Formula feed business held to 
fairly good volume this week in the 
Northwest, with a decided improve- Feed manufacturers, although hop- 
ment noted at the end of the period | ing for a much better demand after 
by some manufacturers. Carlot ship- | Jan. 1, are purchasing only imme- 
ments due to go out next week pro- | diate needs and show no interest in 
vided a backlog of over half the | the future months position. Running 
week's run in some instances. time varies according to type of feed 

Manufacturers, in general, do not | produced. Mills specializing in poul- 
consider the outlook gloomy for the | try feed report good running time, 


program will be followed during the 
coming year. Some locally-produced 
feeds such as snap corn are being of- 
fered at slightly higher prices which 
is aggravating the cattle feeding situ- 
ation 


early part of 1956. They expect that | while other firms report fair to poor 
feed demand soon will help | running time. 

the deficit caused by lack of All in all, feed demand, which was 

| Slow before the holidays, seems to 

| have picked up this week where it 
Most reports still favor a 

(Continued on page 68) 


poultry 
offset 
normal hog feed business and that 
dairy feed buying will improve. For 
some firms, dairy feed volume has | left off 
been holding up exceptionally well 
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By Johr 
No CCC Corn for Export, Yet 


There is no intention, policy-wise, 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to make available for several 
months Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of corn for export sale. Ru- 
mors had it that CCC would initiate 
a broad bin site sale of corn for ex- 
port shortly after the New Year. It 
just isn’t so. 

CCC still has some open commit- 
ments for the delivery of corn 
against barter commitments pre- 
viously made and for which call has 
not been presented. This quantity is 
unknown at USDA, but it has been 
estimated as high as 6 million bush- 
els. 

In all states except Illinois and 
Ohio CCC has clamped down the lid 
on country shipments on grades less 
than those meeting export require- 
ments. In Illinois in particular, when 
the regional CCC office orders ship- 
ments of X-million bushels for export, 
the local committees have shipped 
the poorest corn in local bin sites. 
The result is that on grading at ter- 
minal points much of the country 
shipments fail to meet export grades, 
thereby dumping on the local mar- 
kets a large quantity of CCC corn. 
There has been strong action to halt 
this procedure from southern Illi- 
nois points and in Ohio so that in 
the future the country sales for 
movement for export through ter- 
minals will only be those which will 
meet an export grade. 

Opening up on CCC stocks of corn 
generally for export is unlikely to 
come before late winter or early 
spring, according to top USDA offi- 
cials here. In the meantime export 
bids for milo have been rising. 


Grain Storage Rates 


The perennial hotly controversial 
item over grain storage rates will be 
the subject of general discussion be- 
tween the trade and the government 
in Kansas City Feb. 7 at the Hotel 
President. It is understood that the 
USDA proposal will be one of over- 
all reduction of storage rates since it 
will halt the imposition of public 


Cipperly 


rates following one year of storage 
under the USDA. 

The USDA is under fire on storage 
charges not only from opposition but 
also from the budget bureau, and of- 
ficials hope to appease the grain 
warehousemen through the fiction of 
a slight increase in the first year’s 
storage bill but with a real reduction 
in daily storage charges after the 
full year. 

It may be noticed sympathetically 
that the warehousemen are not hap- 
py over the outlook. 


Protein Meal Futures 
Higher at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Upward was 
the trend of protein oil meal futures 
last week on the Memphis Board of 
Trade. Especially firm was cotton- 
seed oil meal. Volume was good. 

The December option went off the 
board during the week, expiring on 
a steady note. Deliveries were well 
taken, the cash market ruling firm 
on nearby months. 

Late months made excellent gains 
under trade buying and covering. 
The week saw quite a bit of spread- 
ing March and January, believed to 
represent speculative tax transac- 
tions. Volume exceeded 10,000 tons 
on two trading days of the week. 

Dealers reported feed business im- 
proved in the East, “pretty good” in 
the Midwest and slow in the West. 
A slowdown in buying was noted, 
they said, because some states tax 
inventories at the end of the year 
and dealers want as little oil meal 
on the floor at this time as possible. 

Final prices on unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal were 70¢@$1 ton high- 
er. Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal prices ranged from 25@90¢ ton 
higher. The unrestricted open interest 
declined eight contracts and the ETL 
dropped five. 

Cottonseed oil meal was very firm 
last week, closing 75¢@$2.95 ton 
higher, with January posting the best 
gain. Cash demand was called good 
for domestic and export. 


Warehousemen Told to Maintain Stocks 


MINNEAPOLIS —A warning was 
issued to grain warehousemen this 
week to maintain stocks of stored 
grain in warehouses. 

The warning came from James A. 
Cole, director of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service Minneapolis Com- 
modity office, who pointed out that if 
stocks are not maintained, a ware- 
houseman runs the risk of having his 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
suspended or cancelled. 

Mr. Cole reported that warehouse 
examiners working out of the Minne- 
apolis office have found that a num- 
ber of warehousemen operating under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment are in short position, that is, 
they do not have stocks of grain to 
cover all of their storage liability. 
Mr. Cole called attention to Section 
7 of that agreement which provides 
as follows: 

The Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment requires the warehouseman to 
maintain in the warehouse indicated 
on the warehouse receipts and in 
which the grain was originally de- 
posited for storage a stock of grain 
of the quantity which he is obligated 
to deliver under the warehouse re- 
ceipts representing grain stored sub- 
ject to the terms of the agreement. 


In addition, the agreement also re- 
quires the warehouseman to maintain 
in storage, in his warehouse, a stock 
of grain which complies with the 
laws and regulations under which the 
warehouse is operated sufficient to 
satisfy his obligation to deliver under 
all outstanding warehouse receipts in- 
cluding receipts representing grain 
not subject to the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Where state laws and regulations 
authorize grain to be held in other 
positions the warehouseman may hold 
warehouse receipts representing a 
physical stock of grain not subject to 
the terms of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement in such other posi- 
tions. 

The warehouseman must be able to 
show representatives of Commodity 
Credit Corp. warehouse receipts rep- 
resenting all grain which is held in 
other positions. Any warehouseman 
who is in short position is in viola- 
tion of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement. 

Such cases, he warned, will be re- 
ferred for a full investigation and, if 
the situation reported by our examin- 
er is confirmed, may result in sus- 
pension and later cancellation of the 


Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 


Chick Placements 
Continue Far Ahead 
Of Last Year 


SALISBURY, MD.—-Delmarva 
broiler prices took another slight dip 
last week, with the average price 
paid per pound on the farm set at 
19¢. A week earlier the price was 
19.3¢ Ib. 

According to the Delaware-Mary- 
land crop reporting service broiler 
chick placements in Delmarva at 2,- 
784,006 for the week ending Dec. 24 
were 1% above a week earlier and 
81% above the level of a year ago. 
An increase of 8% in shipments more 
than offset a slight decrease in local 
hatchings to account for the change 
in placements from a week earlier 
Settings at 3,374,000 were 2% above 
the previous week and 33% above the 
same week of 1954. 

Chick placements in Delaware to- 
taled 1,614,000—8% above the previ- 
ous week; egg settings at 1,565,000 
were up 2%. In Maryland, chick 
placements totaled 1,074,000 or 7% 
below the previous week; egg settings 
at 1,827,000 were up 3%. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 20,489,000 
for the week ending Dec, 24. This 
was less than a 1% increase over the 
previous week but was 81% more 
than during the same week a year 
ago. Placement increases over a week 
earlier occurred in only nine states: 
Maine, Indiana, Delaware, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Oregon and California. Largest in- 
creases occurred in Delaware, 
Georgia and Alabama, while the larg- 
est decreases occurred in Illinois, 
Maryland and Texas. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
29,306,000. This was an increase over 
the previous week of less than 1% 
but was 49% more than during the 
same week a year ago. Increases over 
the previous week occurred in 14 of 
the 22 states, with largest increases 
occurring in Maryland, Georgia and 
California. Largest decreases occurred 
in Illinois, Virginia and Texas. 

Delmarva growers marketed 1,958, - 
000 broilers during the week of the 
24th. This was 21% less than the 
previous week but 11% more than 
the corresponding week last year 
when 1,771,000 were marketed. Mar- 
ketings were 78% of the average 
weekly placements 10 to 13 weeks 
earlier. 

Of the local birds sold, 208,000 were 
shipped out alive and 1,750,000 were 
processed in local plants. 

The price of 20% broiler feed 
dropped to $89.08 ton during the 
week from $91.34 the previous week 
A cheaper feed made a more favor- 
able meat-feed ratio. A pound of 
broiler meat would buy 43 Ib. of 
feed, compared to 42 Ib. a week 
earlier. 

Prices paid for eggs f.o.b. Boston 
for Dec. 26 were quoted at 58@59¢. 


Cincinnati Exchange 
Officers Reelected 


CINCINNATI—AI! officers of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., were 
reelected at an annual meeting last 
week. They are: President, E. B. Ter- 
rill, Jr., Early & Daniel Co.; first vice 
president, John F. Young, John F. 
Young Co.; second vice president, 
Elmer H. Hale, Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Co.; secretary, H. A. MacCord, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., and treasurer, 
Robert Lee Early, Early & Daniel Co. 


William H. Fedders of J. H. Fed- 
ders, Inc., was named a new member 
of the board of directors, and hold- 
over members are Henry Nagel of 
Henry Nagel & Son; R. B. Williams, 
Procter & Gamble Co., and the of- 
ficers. 


PURCHASE ELEVATOR 
MARSHALL, IND.—Emery Chase 
and Dale Brough have purchased the 
Marshall (Ind.) Feed & Grain Co. 
from Ray Steele. 
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James McConnell 
Resigns From 
USDA Position 


WASHINGTON—James A. McCon- 
nell, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, has resigned after two years of 
service with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. McConnell will now return to 
private life to look after his 600-acre 
farm near Mansfield, Pa, and to 
serve in a part-time teaching capacity 
with the Cornell University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Following the announcement of Mr. 
McConnell's resignation, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
issued the following statement: 

“We have been fortunate indeed to 
have had the services of Jim MeCon- 
nell tn the department during the 
past two years. His long and practical 
experience in agricultural production 
and marketing have been of great 
service to us in shaping the forward 
steps that have been taken to de- 
velop sound approaches to our farm 
programs, We are happy that he will 
be able to continue working with the 
department as a consultant.” 

Mr. McConnell joined USDA in 
February of 1954 when he was named 
administrator of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in January, 1955. 
He has also served as executive vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and a member of its board of 
directors. 

He came to the USDA from the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Ithaca, a large farm marketing as- 
sociation in the Northeast. He had 
served that organization for 16 years 
as general manager, and later as ex- 
ecutive vice president, 

Mr. McConnell is a graduate of 
Cornel! University and is now a trus- 
tee of that university. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Farm Foundation, a national 
agricultural research organization. 


Five Poultry Firms 
Agree to Wage Boost 


SALISBURY, MD.—An agreement 
this week between two unions, repre- 
senting poultry workers and team- 
sters, and five processing companies 
ended six months of negotiations on 
wages, The poultry firms agreed to 
pay the employees an additional 24¢ 
an hour. 

Negotiations are continuing be- 
tween the unions and five other proc- 
essing firms, 

The companies which agreed to the 
pay boost are: 

The Maryland Poultry Processors, 
Snow Hill, Md.; Acme Poultry Corp., 
Berlin, Md.; Showell (Md.) Poultry 
Co.; Caroline Farms, Inc., Federals- 
burg, Md., and Denton, Md, and 
H. & H, Poultry Co., Selbyville. 

The workers were also granted six 
holidays with pay, two 10-min. rest 
periods a day, and vacations varying 
from one week after one year to two 
weeks for five years. 

The employees will receive a 10¢ 
an hour increase Jan. 3, and an addi- 
tional 12¢ an hour, plus 2¢ for health 
and welfare, March 1, 

The two unions also reached an 
agreement with Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, Houston, giving the employees 
an additional 7%¢ an hour (retroac- 
tive to Dec, 18) and another 2%¢ an 
hour boost March 1. 

The firm also agreed to give the 
employees four weeks vacation after 
25 years service, and double time for 
all Sunday work. In addition, the 
company agreed to a liberalization 
of vacation qualifications, 

The two locals are still negotiating 
with Swift & Co., which has three 
poultry-processing plants; the Swan- 
son Co., Salisbury, Md.; Paramount 
Poultry Co., Harbeson and Birds- 
eye Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 
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CCC Allots Grain for F looded Areas 
{ WASHINGTON — Pacific West nary and emergency condition and 
Coast stocks of barley and corn does not contemplate any ead 


owned by the Commodity Credit expansion of a feed relief program 


fn Corp. will be made availab'e for live- ¥ 


stock and poultry feeding in the flood- E Ai f 
the West Coast, accord- 
the US mergency id or 
Connecticut 
Farmers Stalled 


Department of Agriculture. 
Distribution of the emergency 
grain supplies will be handled through 
California Civil Defense organiza- 
tions with distribution to individua's 
limited to a 10-day supply estimated HARTFORD, CONN,—“Strict in- 


as the maximum needs of livestock terpretation” of the en feed 

producers and poultrymen in the program stalled temporarily govern- 
; flooded areas, ment action Gov. A. R off's 
Instructions from USDA headquar- request to | ide low-cost emer- 

ters here to the California Civil De- gency feed supplies from go ment 

fense Administration ordered that surplus stocks for flood-hit Connecti- 


cut farmers 
Harvey A 


these emergency supplies should be 


limited to not more than 10 days’ assistant to the 


credit, U.S. De 


Dahl 


requirements, Distribution is geared director, agricultural 
to stranded communities and livestock partment ol culture, to'd the gov- 
¢ herds which are isolated from their ernor and several Connecticut farm 
normal sources of supply. leaders at a special meeting here Dec 
This is sald to be an extraordi- | 28 that he had no authority to de- 


cide whether or not Connecticut 
farmers were eligible for federal] aid 
He said that he did not think the 
State could qualify as a disaster area 
under the government's 1955 emer- 
gency feed program, which would be 
necessary for farmers here to buy 
the surplus feed. 

True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture, to'd Gov. Ribicoff in a 
telephone conversation during the 
meeting that if a memorandum out- 
lining Connecticut farmers’ problems 
were sent, “it would be considered 
by Mr. Benson.” A statement describ- 
ing extent of damage to dairy farm- 
ers in the state and a request that 
federal feed be made availab'e is be- 
ing prepared by state officials. 

The formal request for federal aid 
will be for dairy furmers only at 
present. Poultry farmers whose 
ranges were damaged by flooding and 
silting and who lost stored feed also 
need aid, according to Hyman Fran- 
kel, president of the Connecticut 
Poultry Assn 

A survey conducted after the Au- 


| In a compact single packaged unit, all the advantages of a high 
4 speed mixer for poultry, swing, beef and dairy feeds plus the 
ability to handle feeds containing crimped or rolled grains at 


§ lower mixer speeds for gentle handling of those grains. 

i TWO MACHINES IN ONE! 

a MIXER Shaft Speeds Adjustable 372 RPM to 1116 RPM 
Now Available in 

4 ® Wenger 500 Series inclined Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger 600 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or Inclined 
Auger Feeder Models 


q ® Wenger 700 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or Inclined 
Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger 750 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models 


® Wenger W-4-70 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or In- 
clined Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger W-4-75 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models 


4 


larger Models of Wenger Mixers also availoble with Multi-Speed Shoft 
Drives -- Write Today For Complete Details. 


The Industry Looks to Wenger in Leadership in Every Liquid 
Mixing problem. Adjustable speed mixers are another example of 
Wenger creative engineering to meet the needs of the Feed Industry 
with ‘the finest equipment in the field 


See eee 
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Jones 


Tom L. 


VICE PRESIDENT — Tom L. Jones 
has just been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of Arkell & Smiths, multiwall 
bag manufacturers, it was announced 
by 8. 8. Yates, president and chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Jones will be 
in charge of the eastern sales division 
of the firm with offices at 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Previously, he had 
been central division sales manager 
with Arkell & Smiths with offices in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


gust floods estimated as of Sept. 8 
crop losses of 8,718 acres with a value 
of $1,767,452, not including long-term 
losses from loss of potential] produc- 
tion from damaged fields. The figure 
included hay acreage losses of 3.484 
($112,185), and corn losses of 2,065 
acres ($111,490). 

At the time the state estimated 
235 head of livestock were lost with 
a value of $50,020. Poultry losses 
totaled 15,005, with estimated value 
of $29,160. Building and equipment 
losses were $344,095 and $83,743, re- 
spectively. The total farm losses re- 
ported by the state after the Au- 
gust floods amounted to $2,545,362. 


V. O. Hobbs, Retired 
Feed Maker, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—The death of V. 
O. Hobbs, veteran Kansas City feed 
manufacturer, occurred here Dec. 28 
Mr. Hobbs, 77, was former owner 
of the Gold Bond Feed Mill, Inc. At 
one time known as Hobbs & Co., the 
firm was located at 2nd & Nebraska 
in Kansas City, Kansas, industrial 
district 

Born in Trenton, Mo., Mr. Hobbs 
came to Kansas City in 1917 and a 
year later was instrumental with 
Thomas E. Quisenberry in the found- 
ing of the Quisenberry Feed Manu- 
facturing Co. He served as a part- 
ner and general manager of the firm 
until it was sold in 1926. The Gold 
Bond firm was acquired in 1934 and 
he served as head of the company 
until his retirement in 1940. 

Survivors include Mrs. Lura E 
Hobbs, his widow; two sons who were 
active in the business, Benton Hobbs 
and Waiter C. Hobbs, both of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., a third son, Ray 
Hobbs, Lenexa, Kansas, and several! 
grandchildren and great - grandchil- 
dren 


Cecil B. Hunt Dies 


MIAMI, FLA Cecil B. Hunt, 
long associated with the Dayton 
(Ohio) Bag & Burlan Co., died in 
Miami, Fla., Dec. 27. Mr. Hunt was 

| manager of the Dairy Bag Co. in 


| Miami 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
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Jackpot 
IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
You strike it rich when you order 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 


the W. J. Small Company takes every 


modern siep to insure that the de- 


hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 
contains the richness of the growing 
plant. That's why experienced feed 
buyers everywhere agree that “a Small 


investment pays big dividends!” 


for FEEOS 
WiTH A FUTURE 


DIVISION 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Western Corn Belt Area Accounts for 
Prospective Dip in Spring Pig Crop 


WASHINGTON—While an over-all 
decrease of 2% is indicated in the 
1956 spring pig crop in the US., the 
indicated changes show variations 
among areas. 

For example, the pig crop in part 
of the important Corn Belt area will 
be down from the spring of 1955, but 
in certain other areas the crop is ex- 
pected to be larger. 

Thus, it appears, the prospective dip 
in the size of the pig crop is ac- 
counted for almost entirely by the 
indicated decrease in some of the most 
important hog states, 

(An earlier story on the pig crop 
appeared in the Dec, 24 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Apparently, hog producers in some 
of the important hog sections are re- 
acting more to recent low hog prices 
than producers in other areas. At the 
same time, the figures may tend to 
show that hog production is increas- 
ing in certain areas outside the im- 
portant midwestern states, such as in 
some southern states. 

Larger grain production and the 
increasing importance of animal agri- 
culture in some of these other areas 
may be factors in the prospective in- 
crease over 1955 in pig production in 
these areas, 

(See table on this page for details 
on prospective numbers of sows far- 
rowing in the 1956 spring period.) 

For the over-all 1956 spring pig 
crop, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reports on 
breeding intentions indicate a total of 
8,116,000 sows to farrow—2% below 
the number farrowing last spring. If 
the intentions for spring farrowings 
materialize and the number of pigs 
saved per litter equals the 10-year 
average with an allowance for up- 
ward trend, the 1956 spring pig crop 
will be 56 million head. A crop of 


| spring crop follows two years of in- 
| creases in pig production 
In 1955, the pig crop totaled 953 
million head—an increase of 10% 
from the revised estimate for 1954 
The 1955 spring pig crop at 573 mil 
lion head was up 8%, and the fall 
crop at 37.9 million head was 12% 
larger than in 1954 
The number of pigs saved per lit 
ter for the crop was 681—the high- 
est on record for the fall. The num 
ber of pigs saved per litter last spring 
was a record 6.90, compared with 


6.89 in 1954 and the 1944-53 average 
of 6.40 

Area Ohanges 
pring pig produc 
may be noted that 


Regarding 1956 
tion prospects, it 


the important west north central 
states show a decrease of 7% from 
1955 in the number of sow farrow- 
ing. In this area, all states but Mis- 
souri show at least some decrease 


The east north central region shows 
no change in the indicated size of the 
spring pig crop 

For the entire north central region 
-~—the Corn Belt-—a decrease of 4% is 
indicated in the size of the 
pig crop, based on numbers of sows 
indicated to farrow 


spring 


The western states are the only 
area outside of the west north cen 
tral states where a decrease in the 
spring pig crop is indicated. The 


prospective dip in the number of sows 
farrowing in the West is 2% 


Prospective increases are 1% in 
the north Atlantic states, 3% in the 
south Atlantic states and 11% in the 
south central region. 

In ccnnection with the data on 
sows indicated to farrow in the spring 
of 1956, it also should be noted that 
there are variations within the dif- 
ferent regions. For example, as noted 


above, while most of the west north 


this size would be 2% smaller than | central states show a decrease, one 
last spring. state, Missouri, shows an increase. In 
The indicated decrease in the 1956 | the east north central states, there 
Pigs Saved and Sows Farrowing 
co Plo Bows farrowing 
-~Pall (June 1-Dee, 1 . Year Spring (Dec. 1-June 1) 
Mtate and 1 966 19 1966° 
division 1054 % of 1964 % of 1955 % of 
~~1,000 head 1064 1,000 head 1964 1,000 he 1966 
Maine 18 16 83 37 84 100 
New Hampehire 10 90 19 18 92 
Vermont .. 9 112 20 18 100 
Massachusetts . a5 80 163 166 108 14 93 
Ithede Istand 6 6 100 11 12 199 90 
Connecticut 14 16 100 32 33 10 104 
New York 114 117 103 254 an 106 i I 100 
New Jersey 81 a8 109 176 19 109 19 18 95 
Pennesylvanta 424 460 110 923 1,908 109 10 
N. A, 764 400 106 1,627 1,746 16 139 142 101 
Ohto 2,220 426 109 4,715 one 108 186 401 104 
indiana 3,471 1,668 103 7,310 633 104 683 103 
Ilinots 4,040 4,678 116 10,176 11,20 110 961 
Michigan 693 662 110 1,326 1,446 109 111 116 104 
Wisconsin 1,266 1,435 114 3,632 3,038 827 92 
WN, QO. 11,678 12,740 110 27,058 29,304 108 100 
Minnesota 2,102 2,975 108 6,419 6,966 109 67" 608 90 
lowa ate 6.61% 7,170 110 10,066 21,102 108 1,98 94 
Miseourt 9,640 5,190 123 6,764 6,488 479 113 
North Dakota 108 121 112 676 93 ' 07 $1 94 
South Dakota 606 649 108 2,660 368 o4 82 
Nebraska 1,119 1,325 318 4,111 if i! 486 89 80 
Kansas 661 664 117 1,397 1,¢ 133 o8 
N. OC, 13,465 156,233 118 40,682 44,631 11 4,214 93 
N. GC. 26,034 27,082 112 67,640 73,93 109 6,600 6,303 96 
Delawere 28 26 93 62 ‘ 94 5 98 
Maryland 162 168 339 169 29 100 
Virginia 464 490 108 0656 1,00¢ 104 17 4 103 
Weat Virginia 104 133 128 216 164 123 18 20 111 
North Carolina 614 760 9) 1,866 1,852 101 165 160 97 
South Oarolina a44 385 ill 7023 110 60 66 110 
Cleorgta 1,034 1,106 107 2,334 2,408 200 1¢ 108 
Piortda 273 ao 616 64 64 60 94 
S. A. 5,203 3,910 103 7,008 7,40 ‘ 618 635 103 
Kentucky 749 003 121 1,596 1,8 118 139 166 112 
Tennessee 714 849 119 1,637 1,8 18 14 163 
Alabama 769 107 1,493 109 12 132 110 
Missiasipp! 364 126 702 126 73 86 116 
Arkansas 276 3856 140 674 740 129 63 76 143 
Louisiana 240 203 122 619 633 122 54 64 118 
Oklahoma 317 304 124 711 850 120 67 73 107 
Texas 748 826 116 1,478 1,717 il 131 1 100 
8. 4,166 4,008 118 6,610 10,128 118 780 568 
Montana 76 92 123 194 335 121 31 20 97 
Idaho 76 83 109 173 143 106 16 l4 63 
Wyoming . 21 05 63 49 92 ‘ 91 
Colorade 100 257 268 104 23 23 100 
New Mexico 38 37 133 67 75 112 4 4 100 
Arteona 13 1 108 30 34 13 3 ’ 107 
Utah 38 39 103 83 85 102 7 s 111 
Nevada .... 13 144 31 24 116 
Washington 92 110 120 196 232 118 17 17 100 
Oregon one 103 14 1233 $13 268 126 30 23 110 
OCallfornia 263 368 102 669 587 103 63 49 93 
West $21 905 110 1,655 3,040 110 i723 168 68 
33,078 87,014 113 95,256 110 6.308 98 


@& «. 
*Number tpdicated to farrow from breeding Intentions reports 


is no change for the area as a whole 
but two states, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, show decreases while the others 
show increases in numbers of sows 
indicated to farrow 

The 1955 fall pig crop, as pointed 


out above, was 12% larger than 
year earlier for the US. as a whole 
All areas showed increases. The 
north Atlantic states were up 6%; 
east north central states, 10%; west 
north central, 13%; south Atlantic 
3%; south central, 18%, and West 
10%. (See table.) 


The percentage increase in fall far- 


rowings over 1954 was the same as 


indicated by farmers’ reports last 
June, although there were some 
changes from previous intentions 


among the different regions. 


Compared with a year earlier, 


USDA noted, the monthly distribu- 
tion of farrowings in the 1955 fall 
season shows a larger percentage 


of litters in July, September, October 
and November and smaller percent- 
ages in June and Augusi 

The percentage of sows farrowing 
each month during the fall season 
compared with the same month in 
1954 was as follows: June 1955, 
134% compared with 15.4% in June 
1954; July, 148% compared with 
14.1%; August, 246 and 25.5; Sep- 
tember, 26.4 and 26.1; October, 14.3 
and 12.83; November, 6.5 and 6.1 

USDA noted in the report that the 
number of hogs over 6 months old 
(including sows) on farms Dec. 1, 
1955 about 5% more than the 
number on Dec. 1 a year earlier 

Farrowings of the 1955 spring pig 
crop were the earliest of record, and 
hogs have been marketed lighter 
weights than a year earlier. Although 


was 


at 


the 1955 spring crop was 8% larger 
than a year earlier, total commercial 
hog slaughter from August through 
October was up 12%.-Federally in- 
spected hog slaughter in November 
was up 17%, and December market- 


ings were substantially above a year 
earlier 
Hog Prices 

These figures were cited by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
as indicating that hog marketing may 
be over the peak. And this, of course, 
would mean a possible strengthening 


of hog prices, which have been at 
a 14-vear low. 

Mr. Benson also said that the in- 
dicated 2% reduction in the size of 


the 1956 spring pig crop is encourag- 
ing in that it means farmers are mak- 
ing a start toward adjustment of 
hog production. However, he said, the 
decrease is small. And he reiterated 
that farmers should plan carefully to 
avoid a repetition of the heavy pro- 
duction which forced hog prices down 
this past fall. He noted that farmers 
could strengthen their market posi- 
tion by holding down on the number 
of spring pigs raised next year 

Some gradual improvement in hog 
prices is foreseen, which, of course, 
would help the feed business, but 
further marketings of the big 1955 
fall pig crop will be a depressing fac- 
tor at the same time, and marked 
gains are not foreseen. 

As part of the pig crop report, USDA 
called attention to the fact that the 
Census of Agriculture showed a de- 
crease of more than 20% from 1950 
to 1954 in the number of farms keep- 
ing hogs 

This tends to point up a fact 
brought out by swine industry au- 
thorities—the fact that there is in- 
creasing specialization in the hog 
business, with fewer and more effi- 
cient farms accounting for more of the 
production. 

The increased efficiency also is re- 
flected in the record numbers of pigs 
per litter in both the spring and fall 
crops of 1955. This trend toward 
larger litters has been continuing in 
recent years. 
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Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


General Mills Promotes 


Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sewall D. An- 
drews, Jr., general manager of Gen- 
eral Mills’ soybean division was 
named a vice president of the com- 
pany by the board of directors on 
Dec. 27. 

Mr. Andrews joined General Mills 
in the firm’s Minneapolis mill in 1930, 
soon transferred to the purchasing 
department and became director of 
purchases in 1937. He was named di- 
rector of sales of the chemical divi- 
sion in 1946 and general manager of 
the division in 1953. He became gen- 
eral manager of the soybean division 
last October. 

He is a director of the Twin City 
Insurance Co., Scott-Atwater 
Manufacturing Co. and Chartex, Inc. 
He also is a director of the National 
Soybean Processors Assn. and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of 
Northrop Collegiate School. 


Promotions Announced 


By Merck & Co., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Car! M. Anderson 
has been elected secretary of Merck 
& Co., Inc., and James E. McCabe 
has been appointed director of mar- 
ket planning of the Merck chemical 
division 


Since joining Merck in 1934 as 
head of the legal department, Mr 
Anderson has held several adminis- 
trative posts, including that of vice 
president of the Merck-Sharp & 
Dohme International Division in re- 
cent years. 

In his new position, Mr. McCabe 


will be responsible for product mer- 
chandising, technical customer serv- 


ice, and sales analysis, as well as 
market planning and development. 
He succeeds Dr. Frank M. Parker, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. McCabe has been associated 
with Merck since 1945 and has held 


several administrative posts, includ- 
ing that of secretary of the company 
for the past four years. 


N. Y. Milk Price Set 


NEW YORK—tThe price for Jan- 
uary fluid milk produced for the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing 
area has been set at $5.46 cwt. (ap- 
proximately 11.74¢ qt. for the 465 
quarts in a hundredweight), accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. J. Pol- 
lard, acting market administrator. 

The January price is 6¢ under the 
December level and 8¢ over prices a 
year ago 

Handlers will pay the new price to 
the New York pool for milk they use. 
Dairy farmers will be paid a uniform 
price, dete:mined by the use of al] 
milk received at country plants ap- 
proved for the New York marketing 
area. 
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USDA Reports on 
Study of Japanese 
Soybean Market 


WASHINGTON — A first - hand 
study conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that 
there is a good possibility of main- 
taining or even expanding the large 
market for soybeans in Japan, pro- 
vided that the special demands of 
the Japanese market are met. 

The study emphasizes that soy- 
beans and their products are used 
in Japan almost entirely as human 
food, in contrast to the U.S. where 
the oil is used as food and the meal 
is used principally as livestock feed. 
U.S. producers and exporters will 
need to keep this fact uppermost in 
mind in supplying the Japanese mar- 
ket, if they expect to retain Japan 
as their No. 1 foreign customer, the 
study indicates. (U:S. soybean ex- 
ports to Japan in 1954-55 totaled 20 
million bushels, valued at $56 mil- 
lion.) 

The study was initiated by the 
USDA as part of its foreign market 
development program, in an effort to 
strengthen the Japanese market for 


U.S. soybeans. Participating in the 
study, as temporary employees of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, were 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, 


executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Assn., and Howard 
Kurtz, member of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors, Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Both marketing specialists 
worked intensively in Japan, and Mr. 
Strayer spent briefer periods of time 
also in Hong Kong and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. Strayer reported that he is 
“optimistic” regarding the outlook 
for sales of U.S. soybeans to Japan. 
Availability of dollars for purchase 


of U.S. soybeans is an important 
factor, he said, as it is with any 
agricultural commodity, since soy- 


ire not being sold under U.S. 
government agricultural export pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, of even more 
immediate importance is the matter 
of meeting Japanese market pref- 
erences 

Foreign material and green color 
were the two complaints against U.S. 


bean 


soybeans most frequently encoun- 
tered. Japanese buyers pointed out 
that cleaner beans can be obtained 


from Manchuria, one of Japan's tra- 
ditional sources of supply. Foreign 


you'll marvel at its 
Safety! 


Marvelitter is the safest floor your 
customers can put under their birds. It 


contains no coarse, hard, or sharp mate- 
rial that injure tender chicks or poults. 
It’s highly fire resistant; won't blaze or 
smolder to produce suffocating smoke. 
Marvelitter is made of re-cleaned flax 
shives— material from the same plant 
that makes fine linens and papers, It 
won't decay so there’s no chance for 
birds to pick up mycosis from molds or 


rots. Mervelitter is easy to stock, easy 


to sell— because it’s safe! 


Marvelitter 


by Peter J. Schwettrer Windom, Mion. 


material to which the Japanese spe- 
cifically object are morning glory 
seeds, soybean stems, corn and coc- 
kleburr. 

Mr. Kurtz said that, except as 
noted above, he found Japan's soy- 
bean interests “reasonably well satis- 
fied” with U.S. soybeans they have 
been receiving under the new stand- 
ards that became effective Sept. 1, 
1955. He believes, however, that a 
review of U.S. soybean standards 
might profitably be made with re- 
gard to making them even more use- 
ful in meeting export needs. 

The participants in the study will 
meet with soybean trade groups 


early in 1956 and will discuss meas- | 


ures that need to be taken to ex- 
pand the Japanese market for US. 
soybeans. 


Firm Commended for 


Meat Promotion Move 


DES MOINES — Mark Thornburg, 
executive secretary of the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn., this week went 
on record as favoring the move to 
set aside funds from the sale of feed 
supplements for use in the promotion 
of pork and beef products to the 
consumer. 

A move to provide funds was 
launched last week when the board 
of directors of the Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa, an- 
nounced its decision to set aside 
50¢ from the sale of each ton of 
swine and beef feeds manufactured 
by the company. (Dec. 24 Feedstuffs, 
page 4.) 

The money will be given to a live- 
stock organization devoted to the 
promotion and education of the value 
of meat and meat products. The 
group to whom funds will be made 
available has not yet been named. 

In a letter to E. A. Kelloway, pres- 
ident of Walnut Grove, Mr. Thorn- 
burg said: 

“I want to commend your organi- 
zation for the move you have 
launched. I sincerely hope that other 
feed manufacturers will follow the 
lead you have taken. It was a splen- 
did thing for you to do.” 


34 Attend 


Farm Service School 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—-Some 34 Honeg- 
gers’ & Co. dealers, their employees 
and members of the Honeggers’ sales 
staff from seven Midwest states re- 
cently attended the fall session of 
Honeggers’ Farm Service School. 

The purpose of the school is to 
present the latest information on 
agricultural research, and help Hon- 
egger dealers do a more effective job 
of farm service and selling. Question 
and answer sessions, demonstrations 
and information on use of Honegger 
selling aids were included in the 
week-long session. The visitors also 
toured Honeggers’ 600-acre research 
farm, breeder hatchery, farm build- 
ings factory, and modern push-button- 
controlled feed mill. 


Those attending from Illinois were: Ray- 
mond Bonnett, Ballinger & Bonnett, Pitts- 
field; Elmer Price and Gilbert Royer, Farm- 
er Grain Fuel Supply Co., Macomb; Bur- 
zeane Weaver, Feed House, Tuscola; Howard 
Wheeler, Hendrix Hatchery, Herscher & 
Kankakee Fred Templeton, Capitol Pro- 
duce, Springfield; Dave Ashbrook and Fred 
Wing, Honeggers’ & Co., 

Those who attended from Indiana were: 
William lL. Cooper, Cooper & Son Farm 
Service, Hartford City; Lowell Filson, But 
ler-Feaster, Inc., Bourbon; Robert F. Hetnold 
and Raymond I. Stoller, Bob & Ray Feed 
Service, Woodburn; Ralph Jennings and 
Martin Kreider, J & K Feed Service, Hunt- 
ington; Edward R. Otten, B & B Farm 
Service, Wolcott Burdell Ownbey, Barker 
Electric Hatchery Thorntown; Robert 
Pearcy, Barker Electric Hatchery, Frank- 
fort: Victor Petry, Petry’« Peed Store, Hunt- 
ingsburg; David M. Robbins, Bryan Poultry 
Furm, Mentone, and Lowren Arnett, Honeg- 


& Co., Paoll 
Others attending were: Ray Durbin, Dur- 


bin’s Hatchery, Wapello, lowa; Raiph J. 
Platt, Mediapolie Feed & Supply, Media- 
polis, Iowa; Roger Cullum, Valley Farm 
Supply, Dover, Ohio; Kenneth J. Howells, 


H & H Quality Eees, Salem, Ohio; Paul L. 
Moffat, Wright-Good Hatchery Feed & Bup- 
ply, Wilmington, Ohio; Ira J. Sommers, 8 
& H Quality Feed Co., Loutevilie, Ohio: 
Moses H. Yoder, Yoder Feed & Supply. 
Hartville, Ohio; Edward Jarmer, Honeggers 
& Co. Howell, Mich.; Walter Hummel, 
Honeggers Whitehall, Mich.; Edmond 
Steele, Honeggers’, Otsego, Mich.; A. Glover 
Davis and R E. Bills, Gentry’s Feed 
Seed Store, Shelbyville, Tenn, and Calvin 
High, Derstine’s Hatchery, Telford, Pa. 


Scientists Describe 
Broiler and Layer 


Of Tomorrow 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Scientists at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station recently de- 
| seribed the characteristics of what 
they feel will be the broiler of to- 

morrow and the laying hen of to- 
morrow. 
| The description was part of an 
article in Texas Agricultural Prog- 
| ress on “Breeding Tomorrow's Poul- 

try.” 
| "The researchers explained that, in 
broiler breeding work, the yardstick 
for section of stocks is the broiler 
of tomorrow, which is going to have 
to meet the following requirements: 

1. Be a cross to utilize hybrid 
vigor. 

2. Rapid growing—3 |b. average in 
7 weeks. 

3. Well-fleshed breast and drum- 
sticks. 

4. High degree of finish. 
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5. High livability—-98% to market 
age. 

6. High feed conversion—1 Ib. of 
broiler on 2 lb. of feed. 

7. Predominantly white plumage. 

8. Low sex differential in size and 
finish at market age 

In describing their work on breed- 
ing for egg production, the poultry 
experts said one must again project 
his thinking into the future in an at- 
tempt to visualize the layer of to- 
morrow. Some of the characteristics 
which the Texas scientists visualize 
are: 

1. Hen housed average egg pro- 
duction of 225 eggs or more, 

2. High livability—90% or better 
through the first year of production. 

38. High feed conversion—1 doz. 
eggs on less than 4 Ib. feed 

4. Egg size that will average about 
25 oz. per dozen 

5. High interior egg quality. 


6. Relatively small body size — 
probably around 3% Jb. mature 
weight. 


A competitively priced 
ing the quality 
also available in 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS# 
(Steam processed) 


ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GRCATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 


FALOON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND OOARSE GROUND 
OATS 

STAR BRAND PULVERIZED 
MIXED FEED OATS 

CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


For Low Cost Results C 


PULVERIZED 


of mixed feeds. Mixers’ Pulverized Oats is 

pelleted form. Ask for samples and prices. 

MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 


‘| i you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


that has a record for improv- 


ENEROEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 
MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OAT FEED 
STEAM KOLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max, 244% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 
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INDUSTRY, FARM TRENDS 


(Continued from page 1) 


the right kind of supplement, he 
won't lose money. The feed manu- 
facturer’s problem is to sell this type 
of program to the feeder. We are 
doing it successfully, and our cattle 
feed demand is growing steadily. The 
industry has not really scratched the 
surface with the cattleman yet. We 
must get our story across to him and 
sell him a feeding program just as 
we now do with the broiler operator.” 

In the central states, a trade spokes- 
man pointed out that, while some 
would welcome a government move 
to ease pressure on farmers, most 
stress more efficient feed manufac- 
turing operations and urge others in 
the trade to do likewise. Dealers are 
being pressed to give more and better 
service and they are told that their 
margins fluctuate in relation to serv- 
ices rendered, The dealer, it is felt, 
must upgrade his efforts to the level 
of technology built into the feed bag. 
Feeders are being told that good 
management will carry them over a 
rough period. 

Many feed manufacturers tell of 
stepped-up advertising and sales ef- 
forts, and are pushing educational 
work, One midwestern feed manufac- 
turer this week announced a series 
of dealer schools in his area in 1956, 
and others will do likewise to encour- 
age efforts to glean all the nutrition 
in every pound of feed. 


Changes Affect Trade 

The fact that farming and feeding 
is becoming more and more special- 
ized, more and more efficient is noted 
by some feed men who are aware of 
the trends. This development, as has 
been noted in recent articles and 
news stories in Feedstuffs, can bring 
changes in feeds and feeding pro- 
grams and in feed merchandising. 

The owner of a moderate-size 
southwestern mill is not too optimis- 
tic about the immediate future of his 
business, He pointed out that through 
the years his business was built up 
on poultry and hog feed sales to small 
feeders who buy through local deal- 
ers and produce houses. Now, he said, 
the big, profitable business is with 
large commercial-size feeders. 

To keep in tune with these develop- 
ments this manufacturer is expand- 
ing his operations in order to serve 
the larger feeders. ‘We hope to keep 
what business we have with small 
flock owners,” he asserted, “and pick 
up additional customers through the 
expansion oft our capacity and broad- 
ening of our lines of feed.” 

Another larger mill operator feels 
that the trend toward bigger farms 
is to the advantage of his company 
and the feed industry as a whole. 
“We can't afford to spend a lot of 
money advertising on TV and radio 
and other ways to a customer who 
buys only one or two sacks of feed. 
It is not practical and economical. 
We have to sell him an over-all pro- 
gram of good feeding and that is 
practical only with customers that 
will buy a relatively large volume. It 
costs us about $6 every time a sales 
or service man makes a call on a 
feeder and you can’t do that with 
the cne and two bag customer. So, 
the trend toward larger feeders will 
help the feed industry.” 

In the Southwest, it was noted, 
many mills depend heavily on farm 
poultry and hog feed demand. The 
sharp drop in hog-feed ratios and the 
fact that poultry feeders are getting 
fewer but bigger tended to reduce 
total volume of business for these 
mills in the past six months. A move- 
ment sponsored by the feed industry 
in this area instigated egg grading 
laws in Missouri and Kansas as wel! 
as in a number of other states in the 
past year or so. Some feed manufac- 
turers say the Immediate effect has 
been to reduce demand for feed be- 
cause a number of smaller flock own- 
ers have Nquidated their flocks due 
to lack of interest or ignorance re- 


| garding the egg grading law. In the 
| long run, he the grading regu 
lation ire expected to t ilate 
profitable q ty egg production 
tect the feeders fron 


which will p 
ditions of 1954 
Efficient Farmers Survive 


Another feed 


the sad « 


manufacture! aid 


that in his area, the more efficient 
farmers operated at a profit in 1955 
It was the marginal operat who 
were hurt, and many drifted away to 
industrial er ment 

“Don't le re tell you ne de 
clared, “that farming is not a profit- 
able busine Certainly there no 
longer is a place for incompetents, or 
those tryin to make ff a 
few acre but the skilled, well 
equipped farmers with sufficient acre 
age, are enjoying a profitable voca- 
tion 

“They know the value of formula 
feeds in helping to maintain their 
profits, and manufacturers can look 
forward to their using increasing ton 
neges of formula feed to maintain 


their larger flocks in prime condition 


to insure top market prices 
As feed sale 


competition increases 


and feeder become more efficient 
dealers, if they are to maintain thei: 
business improve service and keep 
in touch with the progress of nutri 
tionists,” an eastern manufacturer 


declared 

A midwestern manufacturer put 
more empha on quality control and 
exactly proportioned feeds in today’s 
business. Plant quality 
control procedures and facilities will 
be those that 


Other Trends 


with ood 


succeed, he iid 


Other feed men tell of trends in 
their area toward more bulk feed. In 
the Pacific Northwest, for example, 


the terminal 
and many 


it was noted that all of 
mills have bulk equipment 


of the country mills do, too. In some 
cases, feed men point out, the com- 
petition among bulk operators has 
meant “short circuitin of dealers 
who have no mixing facilities. This, 
they said mean that ome dealers 
have broadened their businesses to 


ittention to other farm and 
for suburban as well 


pay more 
garden 
as farm dwellers 


upp! e 


Another trend in the area, some 
say, is toward selling of hay, grain 
and other materials directly from the 
producer to the feed manufacturer, 
or, in some case the consume! 

In this area, as in other areas, feed 
men also point to larger poultry 
operation ren year igo, a 10,000- 
bird broiler flock was good size in the 
Pacific Nort! t: now a 30,000-bird 
flock is good size. Ten years ago, 
there were numerous 1,500- to 2,500 
bird laying flock now they range 


nm 5.000 bird 


upward fr 


In all areas, the feed men are em 
phasizing that retailers and small 
mixers and manul icturers must im- 
prove their know-how nd service if 


they are to compete successfully. 


Changes in Feeds 


Developments in feed formulation 
and manufacture are bringing other 
changes which may continue in 1956 
For example, an eastern feed man 
predicted a greater demand for to- 


day's high energy feeds. It is felt that 
high energy feeds have proved their 
value, and expansion in their use is 
expected 

A midwestern feed 
predicted a continued 
use of feeds of higher 
lets and crumbles. He 
increased use of medicinals, 
biotics and other additives 

Some men look for a con- 
tinuation of greater of concen- 
trates with home-grown feed supplies 
-——a trend which could actually tend 
to reduce total formula feed tonnage 
although more animals and birds 
| might be fed. At the same time, one 


manufacturer 
trend toward 
density—pel- 
also predicted 
anti- 


feed 


use 


| feed man looks for continued exten- 


sive use of complete feeds in the 
higher profit areas, in large poultry 
operations in particular 
Credit and Financing 
The problem of loose credit is em- 
phasized by many feed men. Dealers 


ire being told that they must get out 
and collect and that they must, in 
granting credit, consider such things 
as character of the customer, man- 
agement ability and willingness to 


cooperate with the dealer. In one 
area, it is said, narrow margins have 
forced feed men to take a sterner 
look at accounts receivable, and this 
trend, it is said, will continue. 

While there is this advice on avoid- 
ing loose credit, it is also noted that 
some farmers may need more credit 
if they are to continue operating. One 
leading feed man said he believes 
that, with farmers having less cash, 
there may be more of a need for 
credit in 1956. The problem, he said, 
is to handle it wisely. 

Other observers, in commenting on 
government action, say a safe step 
for the government might be to help 
on loans to feeders to help them over 
the present period of stress when 
they are unable to get private loans. 

As for financing of large scale poul- 
try operations, there are various 
opinions. There has been a threat of 
over-production of turkeys, and some 
feed companies are said to be re- 
stricting their financing to the same 
volume as in 1955. 

Others say that if indications of an 
increased poult hatch materialize, the 
poults will find a home and they will 


he fed, meaning that there will be 
inereased feed sales and increased 
financing. These feed men look for 


continued increases in poultry financ- 
ing, broilers as well as turkeys, al- 
though the problem of wise financing 
must be kept in mind 

More financing of hog feeders by 
feed companies also is looked for by 
some feed firms. 


New Road Expected to 
Aid Omaha Beef Trade 


OMAHA, NEB.—An even bigger 
‘ivestock market for Omaha is pre- 
dicted by Nebraska’s Gov. Victor E 
Anderson when a projected four-lane 
interstate highway across Nebraska 
is built 

“A high percentage of cattle com- 
ing to Omaha is brought in by truck,” 
he pointed out in addressing a group 
of Omaha engineers. “That is why 
Omaha has gained over Chicago. If 
cattle can be brought to Omaha from 
western Nebraska in two or three 
hours less time, Omaha will become 
an even greater market center.” 

In Nebraska the high- 
way will branch outsta‘te arm 
to join with a road through Chey- 
enne, the other through Denver. It 
will reduce highway distance across 
Nebraska by 50 miles 


projected 
one 


AVERAGE DEALER 
IN WISCONSIN 


MADISON, WIS. — The average 

‘isconsin feed dealer does a $250,000 
business annually, and nearly half of 
this amount is in feed sales. At least 
that’s the indication from a survey 
of Wisconsin's 1,600 retail feed dealers 
by Henry H. Bakken, M. Khalil and 
Cyril Bright, University of Wisconsin 
agricultural 
questionnaires to all the feed dealers, 
then followed up with persona! inter- 
views of representative firms. 

The average feed dealer, according 
to this study, serves 300 patrons liv- 
ing up to elrht miles away from him. 
He usually has three other competi- 
tors in his community. 


| 


economists. They sent | 


Average | 


charges for services by feed dealers | 


ranged from 4¢ cwt. for mixing mo- 
lasses to $1.02 ton for delivering 
feed. Charges for grinding feed aver- 
aged 10¢, and cracking corn 20¢ cwt. 
Cleaning seed averaged 14¢ and treat- 
ing seed 18¢ cwt. 


experience 


Emergency Loan 


Period Extended 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced it 
is extending through Dec. 31, 1956, 
the designation of 52 counties in four 
states as areas where the Farmers 
Home Administration may make 
emergency loans to eligible farmers. 
Inciuded are 31 counties in North 
Carolina, 12 in Washington, seven 
in Oregon and two in Mississippi 

Designation of the 31 North Caro- 
ina counties late in 1954 provided 
for making emergency loans to eligi- 
ble farmers through Dec. 31, 1955, 
because of adverse effects of pro- 
longed drouth and other unfavor- 
able weather conditions on the area's 
agricultural economy. Continued loss 
of farm income because of the same 
reasons that existed a year ago, coup- 
pled with increased operating costs 
resulting from the adverse conditions 
and with tightening of normal credit 
also due to the adverse conditions, 
made it necessary to extend the 
emergency loan program through an- 
other year, the USDA said, 

The North Carolina counties eligi- 
ble are: Alamance, Alexander, Anson, 
Ashe, Caldwell, Caswell, Chatham, 
Davidson, Durham, Forsyth, Guilford, 
Harnett, Henderson, Hoke, Iredell, 
Johnston, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, 
Northampton, Orange, Randolph, 
Rockingham, Richmond, Stokes, Sur- 
ry, Union, Wake, Watauga, Wilkes 
and Yadkin. 

The Washington counties named 
are Clark, Cowlitz, Island, King, Kit- 
sap, Lewis, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, 
Snohomish, Thurston and Whatcom 
The Oregon counties are Clackamas, 
Columbia, Marion, Multnomah, Polk, 
Washington and Yamhill. 

Four of the counties in Oregon af- 
fected by the action were already 
designated for emergency loans 
through June 30, 1956, because of 
severe damage to vegetable crops 
from heavy rains and floods last Oc- 
tober. The latest action extends the 
designation for those counties, Clack- 
amas, Marion, Washington, and Yam- 
hill, through Dec. 31, 1956 

The designation of Issaquena and 
Sharkey Counties in Mississippi as an 


area where the FHA may make 
emergency loans to eligible farmers 
was also included in the recent an- 


nouncement. The USDA said exces- 
sive rainfall in the summer of 1955 
and a heavy infestation of boll weev- 
ils, have damaged farmers’ cotton and 
other crops in the area 

Emergency loans are made to 
finance continued normal operations. 
Applications for emergency loans are 
filed at the local county offices of the 
FHA serving the area. The agency's 
county committee in each county will 
determine applicants’ eligibility. 

To be eligible, a farmer must be 
unable to obtain the credit he needs 
from other local sources. In addition, 
he must be primarily engaged in 
farming and have suitable farming 
and reasonable prospects 
for success in the farming operations 
he plans to carry on with the loan. 
The applicant must also have suf- 
fered a substantial loss from the ad- 
verse weather conditions 

The interest rate is 3%. Repay- 
ments are scheduled according to the 
borrower's ability to repay. 


Day Held 
At Gainesville, Ga. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—An annua! 
Feed & Grain Production Achieve- 
ment Day was held Dec. 21 with 
some 250 persons from 16 counties 
in the Gainesville area attending 

The event was sponsored by the 
Gainesville Chamber of Commerce 
and was conducted by the University 
of Georgia College of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service. 

A highlight of the day was a tour 
of three feed mills in the area—Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Ralston Purina Co 
and Gainesville Milling Co 


| 
| 
| 


For years, Borden’s Bospro has 
been recognized by quality-minded 
feed manufacturers as the ultimate 
in vitamin fortification for cattle 
and dairy feeds. All across the 
country, dozens of leading mills 
have come to rely on Bospro as 
an aid in helping their feeders avoid 
the serious losses which can result 
from poor growth, lowered milk 
production and disease. 

The new Bospro, added to your 
dairy and cattle feeds, will help 
promote greater utilization of low- 


THE BORDEN COMPANY FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenve New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information about the new Borden's Bospro. 


cost roughage and other feed in- 
gredients, as well as stimulate the 
appetite to insure a steadier feed 
intake. 

The new Bospro is designed to 
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Etere’s the New 
Borden’s Bospro... 


increase rumen activation, permit- 
ting the rumen micro-organisms to 
speed up the manufacture of many 
of the nutrients required for profit- 
able milk and beef production. 

The people who buy your feeds 
want two things .. . two things not 
always found in the same bag... 
maximum quality and maximum 
economy.The new Borden’s Bospro 
will help you give them what they 
demand. 

Get the full story today! Mail the 
coupon or wire collect. 
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Judson Bemis T. H. Ashton 


©. W. Akin M. Hersey 


Judson Bemis Named Executive Vice 
President of Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; 
Other Promotions Announced 


ST. LOUIS-——F. G. Bemis, president | 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has announced | 


several organizational and personne! 
changes in the company, effective 
Jan, 1, 1956. 

Judson Bemis, preseritly a_ vice 
president, director and the director 
of central operations, with offices in 
Minneapolis, will become executive 
vice president, a newly-created posi- 
tion, He will be replaced as director 
of central operations by T. H. Ashton, 
now manager of the Omaha plant and 
sales division. C. W. Akin, ussistant 
director of sales, will become man- 
ager at Omaha. 

R. M, Hersey, manager of the Min- 
neapolis general sales division, a di- 
rector, and assistant director of sales 
in charge of interdivisional accounts, 
will become sales director for national! 
accounts and will devote full time 
to this activity, which is also a newly- 
created function in the company, He 
will be succeeded as manager of the 
Minneapolis general sales division by 
J. H. Eastman, and M, F. P. Dallison 


will be special account executive 
there. 
Judson Bemis, who with F. G. 


Bemis is a grandson of the company’s 
founder, became active with the com- 
pany in 1937 at the Omaha bag fac- 
tory, where he worked in various 


| St. Louis sales 


phases of the factory operation. In 
1939 he entered the Boston office and 
transferred to the 


later that year 

general offices in St. Louis, in the ac- 

counting and auditing department. 
In 1940 Mr jemis moved to the 


division, and in 1942 
was transferred to Minneapolis as 
acting manager. He was appointed 
manager there in 1945, and was ap 
pointed director of central operations 
in 1952. Mr. Bemis was elected a 


director of the company in 1939, be- 
came assistant secretary in 1941, and 
was elected a vice president in 1946 


He expects to make Minneapolis his 
headquarters 

Mr. Ashton joined Bemis in 1919 
as 4 salesman at the Omaha sales di- 
vision and became manager 
there in 1932. He was named man- 
ager of the Omaha plant and sales 
division in 1942 

Mr. Akin's career in the bag in- 


sales 


dustry started in 1932 when he joined 
the Jaite Co. at St. Helens, Ore 
Jaite’s St. Helens plant was pur- 


chased by Bemis in 1941, and Mr 


Akin became sales manager under 
Bemis ownership in 1946. In 1948 ’ 2 
was appointed supervisor of paper 


bag sales for the entire company and 
transferred to the general offices in 
St. Louls. He was named assistant 


FEED 
FABLES 


| was talkin’ to a farmer friend, John Rhinehart, the other day. He 
told me he had gone down South to look at some feeder pigs. The farmer 
had about 300 ree ecsene 80 Ib. Seems the pigs had been running 


loose over some river 


ottom land and when they started to round 


them up they could only find about half of them. The pigs were a 
scraggly bunch, as you can well imagine, and John didn't want anything 
to do with them, but he did offer to help look for the missing pigs. 


And you know what that farmer said? "Heck, no! If we find ‘em, I'll 


have to feed ‘em 


Reminds me of the story my Grandpappy used to tell. He swears 
it was true. He had migrated into Southwest Kansas right after the Civil 
War. Fi gos things got kinda tough what with the cyclones, several 

° 


ears 
lobed like the first crop since he 


drouth and then poner 


ers coming along to eat up what 
been there. 


Bein’ as how he wasn't married at that time and didn't have any 
family to worry about he stuck it out longer'n most was able. His 
closest neighbor was Zeke Thomas who had proved up on a half section 
about five miles on west, but not havin’ any horses—either one of them 


—they didn't see much of each other, 


Imagine his qi re when about noon one day he saw a wagon 


comin’ up the trail. 


hen it got close enough he saw it was Zeke drivin’ 


a team of one old cow and a half-starved sway-backed horse. Zeke was 
walkin’ alongside and Mrs. Thomas and the baby was ridin’ with a 


few things piled in the back. 
Grandad was 


Zeke?" Zeke says, "Back East to the wife's folks. 


lad to see ‘em and he says, “Where you headin’, 


"Well, where'd you get 


the team an’ wagon?" Grandad asked. “Well, sir,"’ Zeke says, traded 
that East quarter for em!" "That's a good deal,’ Grandpa said, “but 
what you Eyed to do with the West quarter?"’ And old Zeke kinde 


grinned an 
in the deed too." 


he says, "Well, the durn fool couldn't read so | just wrote it 


That land out there with its wheat and oi! wells is probably worth 
thousands of bucks today, and | expect hog men will be makin’ money 
feedin' hogs again before very long. 


| sales for 


M. ¥. P. Dallison 


director of sales in 1953 
Mr. Hersey was employed by Bemis 


| in 1914. In 1915 he went to the Bemis 


paper mill at Peoria, and in 1919 
transferred to Minneapolis. He was 
made manager of the Minneapolis 
general sales division in 1940, and 
was appointed assistant director of 
interdivisional accounts in 
1951. He was elected to the board of 
directors in 1953. 

Mr. Eastman and Mr. Dallison both 
joined Bemis at the Minneapolis cen- 
tral sales division, and both have 
been engaged in sales work for the 
entire length of their association with 
the company. 


Toledo 
Asked to Plan for 


Handling More Grain 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Action should be 
taken now to make certain that 
Toledo has adequate grain-handling 
facilities on the waterfront by the 
time the St. Lawrence Seaway opens, 
Lucas County commissioners told the 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority. 

In a letter to the authority, Frank 
W. Mohn, president of the county 
board, said the commissioners feel 
the subject of grain shipping has not 
been given the attention it deserves 
in the 1954 port program drawn up 
by Harland Bartholomew & Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis planning consultants. 

It is estimated that Toledo could 
increase its grain shipping volume 
by more than 33,000,000 bu. a year if 
the right kind of marine grain ter- 
minal is ready when the seaway 
opens, the letter points out. 

With this in mind, the commis- 
sioners asked the authority to take 
the following steps: 

1. Determine whether the exist- 
ing waterfront facilities can handle 
the port’s full potential in grain ton- 
nage. These include the two Norris 
Grain Co. elevators, the National Bis- 
cuit Co. elevators, and the “marine 
leg” of the Andersons, Maumee Grain 
Co. 

2. Determine whether private 
owners of waterfront property will 
undertake to build any needed graifi 
facilities, or make the land available 
to others for this purpose on fair 
and reasonable terms. 

3. Determine whether grain deal- 
ers are interested in building a water- 
front terminal, or in leasing one if 
it is built by others. 


Interest Rate on CCC 
Loan Agencies Raised 


WASHINGTON —In order to en- 
courage private lending agencies to 
retain their investment of private 
funds in Commodity Credit Corp. 
commodity loans, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec 
22 that the rate of interest payable 
to lending agencies which are financ- 
ing CCC price support loans on 1955 
crops and 1954 reseal loans is being 
increased again by % of 1% per year, 
effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

On Nov. 22, 1955, CCC announced 
an increase, effective Dec. 1, 1955, 
giving lending agencies a rate of 
2%% per year for interest. 

This action will not result in any 
additional costs to farmers. The rate 
of interest charged farmers obtaining 
price support loans on their com- 
modities will remain at the present 
rate of 3% per year. 


Rails Ask 7% 


Rate Increase; 


Truckers Follow 


WASHINGTON The nation’s 
railroads asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to permit their 
proposed 7% freight rate increase to 
become effective Feb. 9. 

J. Monroe Johnson, chairman of 
the ICC, last week said the railroads 
asked that the rate increase become 
effective before the outcome of 
usually lengthy hearings 

The railroads announced Dec. 16 
they planned to seek the 7% increase 
to cover projected increases in rail 
wages. The industry signed an agree- 
ment last Wednesday giving about 
750,000 non-operating employes a 
14%-cent-an-hour increase, retro- 
active to Dec. 1, plus company-paid 
hospital and welfare benefits. 

Truckers Increase Rates 

Southern motor freight line oper- 
ators plan an increase of 7% in 
freight rates early next year. 

Two areas other than the South 
will be affected by freight rate in- 
crease proposals adopted by the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference. The conference plans to raise 
rates about 7% on all shipments be- 
tween the South and Southwest and 
between the South and certain Mid- 
western areas. Midwestern areas in- 
volved include Kansas, Colorado, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, upper 
Michigan, northern Missouri, eastern 
Wyoming and eastern Iowa 

FIRE DAMAGES FEED STORE 

DUNKIRK, N.Y. Fire raged 
through the interior of the Farmer's 
Feed Store at 18 E. Second St. with 
the damage to equipment and stock 
estimated at $15,000 by Brice Ken- 
yon, operator of the store. Damage 
to the building was set at $25,000 to 
$30,000 


y 


Dr. Williams Hugh 


JOINS FOXBILT — Dr. Williams 
Hugh has joined the staff of Foxbilt, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, as swine 
geneticist, it has been announced by 
E. L. Fox, general manager of Fox- 
bilt. Dr. Hugh has been an instructor 
in the animal husbandry department 
at California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Pomona. His new position at 
Foxbilt puts him in charge of the 
swine breeding programs, field men 
handling the swine projects and ex- 
pansion plans for the swine program. 
A graduate of the University of 
British Columbia, Dr. Hugh received 
his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1951 and his 
Ph.D. from that school in 1953. He 
joined the California Polytechnic 
staff in 1953. While working on his 
doctorate, Dr. Hugh was assistant 
animal husbandman at the Many- 
berries Experiment Station in Al- 
berta, Canada. 
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Farmer’s Share of Food Dollar 
Shrinks; Marketing Costs Climb 


WASHINGTON—Estimates of the 
spread between prices farmers got 
and prices consumers paid for a 
number of major food items in 
November have been published by 
USDA. Concern over rising food mar- 
keting costs has been expressed by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture 

Retail food prices in November 
were less than 2% below November 
last year. During that interval, farm- 
ers had taken 10% reductton in their 
prices. Marketing and hand ling 
charges increased 5% during the same 
time, according to estimates made by 
the Department of Agriculture. Farm- 
ers are now getting only 39¢ out of 
every dollar spent for food in the 
retail store, which is the smallest 
share since 1940. This compares with 
a peak of 53¢ in 1945 and 42¢ in 
November 1954. 

Pork and beef stand out as com- 
modities for which marketing charges 
have continued to rise while too- 
abundant production drove down the 
farmer's price. Consumer costs for 
pork and beef have declined less than 
the drop in farm prices. 

In his statement Dec. 11, Mr. Ben- 
son said, in part: “The failure of re- 
tail food prices as a whole to reflect 
the decline in farm food products 
during the past year is recognized 
by the Department as a real obstacle 
to a solution of the farm surplus 
problem.” 

For bread the preliminary depart- 
ment study showed an increase in 
the marketing margin from 14.7¢ per 
1-lb. loaf in November, 1954, to 15.2¢ 
this month, while the farm value de- 


clined from 2.8¢ to 2.6¢ and the re- 
tail price rose from 17.5¢ to 17.8¢. 

Declines in marketing margins 
were recorded for butter, eggs, 
chickens and potatoes. 

The over-all margin in the “Federal 
Food Market Basket” for the basic 
products rose from $5.64 in Novem- 
ber, 1954, to $5.91 last month. The 
farm value declined from $4.10 to 
$3.71 and the retail value fell from 
$9.74 to $9.62. 

The Secretary said his department 
is preparing a special report dealing 
with trends in costs of marketing 
food over the last 10 years, which 
should be ready for release by the 
end of the month. 


White Bread Report Planned 

In addition, a special series of 
individual reports is being prepared. 
Publications for U.S. choice grade 
beef, pork, and white bread should 
be ready during or early in February 
with individual reports on other com- 
modities to follow later. 

The continuing program of re- 
search will also include more detailed 
studies of present costs and ways to 
increase the efficiency of different 
stages of marketing, Mr. Benson said. 


STALEY TO GET AWARD 

DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co. is one of 23 
industries named to receive the na- 
tional “Plant America” awards from 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men. The awards are given each year 
for outstanding industrial landscap- 
ing and beautification. 


Grain Shipments to Buffalo Slip 


BUFFALO—The lakes grain trade 
in Buffalo slumped sharply this year 
and was the poorest in nearly 20 
years, according to a Corn Exchange 
annual report. 

The report showed that deliveries 
to Buffalo by lake freighter during 
the 1955 navigation season dropped 
to 96,557,980 bu. from 132,649,325 bu. 
in the preceding year. Records indi- 
cate that 1955 receipts were the 
lowest since 1937. 

A six-week strike by Buffalo grain 
elevator employees in August and 
September was blamed for part of 


the sharp drop in grain receipts to 
this port. 

Also, commercial grain elevators 
in Buffalo have had little room for 
any additional grain that might 
otherwise have been shipped here. 
They have been filled all year almost 
to capacity. Relatively small amounts 
have been moved out for export. As 
a result, the storage turnover has 
been limited. 

Receipts of various types of grain 
from lake ports to Buffalo during the 
1955 navigation season are shown in 
the accompanying table (there were 
no shipments of soybeans via freighter 
from other ports during the season). 


From Wheat Corn Oats Barley Flax Rye Total 
Chicago 2,103,281 435,908 1,625,450 nee ‘ 4,064,639 
Duluth 563,177,496 3,691,619 4,398,764 15,664,750 6,163,129 1,069,046 83,064,693 
Toled 1,516,367 TTT 1,616,367 
Ft. William 2,093,762 467,843 1,217,078 269,907 4,038,680 
Port Arthur 780,600 372,630 461,133 306,048 1,920,411 
Port Colborne 264,776 
Total . 60,118,419 6,643,794 6,764,677 17,242,961 6,153,129 1,636,000 96,567,980 


ations are now being established. 


come, etc. Address your letter to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
wants feed salesmen 


The Quaker Oats Company is looking for feed salesmen for permanent 
positions in the Ful-O-Pep Feed Division . .. men who have the incentive 
and ability to grow with an expanding organization. If you are a good 
salesman, but limited in your present job, consider this opportunity. 
The Quaker Oats Company offers a complete line of Ful-O-Pep Feeds 
backed by 32 years of research and advertising. Bulk delivery, custom 
mixing and feeder financing is available. New mill and warehouse oper- 


Men selected will receive a good salary, plus commissions and the use 
of a new car. Other features are paid vacations — profit sharing — hospital 
care, life insurance, retirement plans and other benefits. If you are in 
good health, active, ambitious, and know how to sell, write today, in 
strict confidence. Summarize your experience, education, present in- 


Ful-0-Pep Feed Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Adds Profit 
Business 


says Bernard Dankbar 
Bancroft Feed Mill 


FEED MIXER 


“Our Brower Mixer has been a good 
money - maker,” says Mr. Dankbar. 
“A feed mill and mixing business 
offers so many different kinds of serv- 
ice to the customer that pay off in 
increased profits. We have found the 
Brower Mixer to be fast and depend- 
able -it has required no servicing dur- 
ing hundreds of hours of operation.” 


THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximate- 
ly 10 minutes—at a power cost from 
3e to Se per ton. Above-and-below 


floor models. Fives sizes mixing 
capacities of 700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 pounds of feed. Heavy 
welded steel construction dives 
years of trouble-free servies, Many 


outstanding features easier and fast- 


30-DAY TRIAL er to operate. 


Brower Mra. Co., 402 N. 3rd St., Quincy, il, 


DRINKING WATER WORMER 


Piperazine base. Poultry: roundworms. 
Swine: roundworms and nodular worms. 


In dry or liquid form. 
May be provided under private label. 


pecially Company 


9208-09 © NORTH CAROUMA 
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A Report to Stockholders of 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


By Walter C. Berger 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The problems | particular job then was to help make 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture | short feed supplies go around in the 
has with farm surpluses and action | emergency. Price ceilings had result- 
being taken to solve the problems are | ed in a lot of distortions—an un- 
set forth in the accompanying arti- | balanced situation. The fight was 
cle, This frank report to stockhold- | against scarcity. 
ers of the Commodity Credit Corp— | Now I am back with the U.S. De- 
the taxpayers—was made by Walter | partment of Agriculture, sharing the 
©. Berger, associate administrator of | responsibility of trying to work out 
the Commodity Stabilization Service | from under over-abundance. The big 
and a vice president of the CCC be- | problem now is “surplus,” built up 
fore the recent convention of the | under high and rigid price support 
Western Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. | programs. While things are reversed, 
The report also contains an explana- | we again have a distorted, unbalanced 
tion of the relationship between the | situation. 

OCC and the CSS. Efforts at government price con- 
¥ ¥ trol—then as ceilings, and now as 
supports—have been in the picture 
both times. Without going into the 
merits or the relative needs of drastic 
action in an emergency, I think some 
are really the stockholders. And so | eonclusions are rather obvious. Con- 
here is a sort of stockholders’ re- | trojs of this kind can go far beyond 
port—a report to you about what's | the results originally intended—they 
happening on the farrn price-support | can result in a lot of complications 
front. We who happen to hold gov- | _they need to be judged carefully 
ernment jobs are really your hired | jn terms of their total economic 
hands, We do the best we can to | offect. 
carry out programs in line with poli- Now let's take a look at the two 
cies determined by the Congress, as | government agencies IJ have men- 
your representatives. | tioned—the two with which I am con- 
"THE FEED THEY NEED ¢ Before getting to any of the cur- | nected. I find there is still a good 


= so rent details of farm programs, I | deal of confusion about the rela- 

YZ QUALITY FRESH ; — Bp «| | should like to make a personal ob- | tionships between the CCC and CSS. 
| servation—based on personal experi- | 

ence. This is my second tour of duty | Relationships Defined 

we iN ae with federal agencies in Washington. | The CCC is a corporate entity, 

new vous F During World War II, I served with | set up by Congress, which enables 


rr 1 | the War Food Administration. My | the government to make loans and 


WBaary 


or Venoet Commodity Credit Corp. is the big- 


gest corporation of its kind in the 
world. You---as American taxpayers 


All Plastic 
laside and outside 


Better Packages! 


THE 
ROUGH and NEW 1956 JAY BEE MILLS 


New 1956 Model “JAY BEE” Rough- 
age Mill designed for rugged work 
and long life. High throat accommo- 
dates both bundled and loose 


roughages. 
> Ideal for those who require high 
~~ MODELS IN capacity and low maintenance cost. 
* 50-200 H.P. Available with separate motor driven 
4 fan, if desired. 


Built of high quality moterials and 
balanced for vibration-free opera- 
tion. Screen size changed in seconds 
with JAY BEE screen change feature. 


JAY BEE mills are guoranteed to 
outgrind and outlast all other makes 
of hammermilis, conditions being the 
same. World's higkest capacity 
grinder and the standerd of com- 
parison for over a quarter of a 
century. 


For full details on the 
JAY BEE ROUGHAGE 


SEDBERRY, 
INC. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION FRANKLIN, wi 
TENN. PRINCIPAL CITIES 


than other material 
: 

PREMIER PEAT | 

Profitab 


to buy and sell agricultural commodi- 
ties in order to maintain price sup- 
ports. It has no separate admin- 
istrative staff of its own. The pro- 
grams which are authorized and 
financed by CCC are administered 
by the CSS. 

CSS is an administrative agency— 
an operating agency to carry out 
farm programs. In addition to Wash- 


ington offices, it has a widespread | 


field organization. Eight commodity 
offices, scattered from Boston to 
Portland, Ore., handle buying, sell- 
ing, storing and shipping transac- 
tions. A farm committee system, 
based on field offices in all states 
and agricultural counties, handles 
the administration of these programs 
which reach down to the individual 
farmer. Price support programs—the 
so-called CCC programs—are among 
the most important of the activities 
carried out by this CSS administra- 
tive machinery. 

CCC and CSS, of course, work 
very closely together. Earl Hughes, 
an Illinois farmer, is administrator 
of the CSS. He is also executive vice 
president of the CCC, As associate 
administrator of CSS, I work very 
closely with Earl Hughes in sharing 
administrative responsibility. I am 
also a vice president of CCC. 

It is not important to distinguish 
between these two agencies in think- 
ing about price support programs. 
One has basic responsibility in de- 
termining policy and authorizing pro- 
grams—within the provisions of con- 
trolling legislation. The other has 
basic responsibility for carrying out 
these programs. Both are agencies 
of the USDA, working jointly in the 
whole farm price support field. When 
we speak of CCC programs or com- 
modity holdings, we are speaking of 
the same programs which CSS ad- 
ministers. 

OCC Holdings 

Speaking of CCC holdings, the story 
here throws a lot of light on our 
present prob'ems. As of the first of 
November, CCC had $7.5 billion in- 
vested in direct price support opera- 
tions. About $5.5 billion of this total 
represented the cost of commodities 
acquired under past price support 
programs and now actually held in 
inventory. The rest—about $2 billion 
more—was in funds advanced to 
farmers on non-recourse loans, 

In addition, approximately $2 bil- 
lion more of CCC funds were tied up 
so that they could not be used for 
additional commitments. These funds 
represented losses on sales and other 
reimbursab'es for which CCC has not 
yet received from Congress appropri- 
ations which could be used to repay 


SINASON - TEICHER 
NTER AMERICAN 
RAIN CORP. 


@ EXPORTERS © 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowe 
Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Terr'tories. 
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borrowings from the treasury; ac- 

counts receivable; investments in 

storage structures, and other com- CONVETOR SY 

mitments. 
This all brings the current total In addition to con- a ’ ty Ae 


of “borrowing authority in use” up struction of com- 
around the $9% billion mark. CCC's plete new plante, 


total borrowing authority, as in- a 
creased by the Congress last summer, 
is $12 billion. We hope that will be stallation of nc w 
enough to see us by the expected peak equipment, such 
next spring, but we are certain to as bag conveyors, 
come closer to the borrowing ceiling feed dressers and | 


as more 1955 crops are put under finishers, mixers | 
price support in the months ahead. 
Wheat represents the largest CCC 
inventory holding. As of Nov. 2, the os ome, 
corporation had 906 million bushels, Consult them con- 
costing $2,408 million. The cotton in- 
ventory was just under 8 million 
bales, with a cost of more than 
$1,400 million. CCC is also holding 
697: million bushels of corn, costing T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY. 
$1,186 million; about 100 million bush- is 
els of other grains; 14 million hun- | Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 
dredweight of rice; about 410 million 
pounds of dairy products. 
These surplus holdings are obvious- | 


® 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, | 


upon periodic 
tests 


Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane—The Netherlands 


Twelve months’ test at 30 day intervals shows no loss in potency 
of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable Vitamin D, when mixed with the following minerals: 


Ground Limestone Ferrous Sulfate 

Steamed Bone-meal Copper Sulfate 

Calcium Phosphate Manganese Sulfate 

Magnesium Sulfate Cobalt Sulfate 
lodized Sodium Chloride 


The Vitamin D of a Vitamin D, concentrate in oil was practically gone in 60 days. 


These tests were conducted by the WARF which has issued its seal of ap- 
proval on the Vitamin D, as used in the above mineral mixture. Further- 

the WARF has found that BO-DEE Mineral Stable Vitamin D, 
maintained its potency for one year under the conditions described above. 
To the best of our knowledge these results have never been duplicated. 


Write for full detailed descriptions, samples and prices 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 
New York Office George O. Adams 5. Crittendon, inc. Durqie & Co., inc. Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
220 East 42nd 385 Crescent Ave. East Third St, 116 Foundry 418 Flour Exchange Bidg 
New York 17, N.Y. Buffaio 14, New York Chartotte 2, N. C. Wekefield, Mess. Minneepolls, Minn 


| Seles Co. Arch Sales Company Cr ittendon-Smith, Inc. M.A. McClelland Co, Frank Selts Seles Co. 
Bidg. 1406 E. 47th Ave. 3240 Peachtree Road Bidg. Dwight 1510 Bist Street 
Miss. Denver, Colorado Atlanta, Georgie Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, lowe 
Crittendon-Smith, inc Feed Associates, inc. Chicege Offic £. 8. Johnson, Inc. Ulrich Chemical, inc 
14 Wallace 106-108 No. Court $+. 600 S. Michigen Ave 13311 Denton Drive 3! East Georgie 
amps, Fle. Mervertne. ‘Ohio Chicago, iit. Dalles, Texas Indlenepotls, ind 
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OINS 


serve you 


KASCO 


Since 1884 this well known company has been 
associated with the feed business. For many years 
livestock fed on Kasco have shown outstanding results, 
and the’ name of Kasco has been known and respected 
from Ohio and Michigan to the Atlantic. 


Joining with the Wirthmore family will mean 
many economies in manufacture, service and distribu- 
tion that can be passed along to users of both Kasco 
and Wirthmore feeds. 


KASCO MILLS 


PRODUCING BOTH WIRTHMORE 
AND KASCO FEEDS IN MILLS AT 
‘WAVERLY, N. Y. AND TOLEDO, OHIO 


FOR BETTER SALES 
AND PROFITS Get 
the WIRTHMORE Bandwagon! 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Write Wirthmore Feeds 545 Washington St. Malden 48, Mass. 


BETTER COVERAGE 


Now, seven mills strategically located 
for fast shipments, economical deliv- 
ery. “Umbrella” coverage of all New 
En,Jand, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan (also, sections of 
Kentucky and Tennessee). 


a 


BETTER! 


BETTER SERVICE 


Wirthmore’s large field organization of 
poultry, dairy and other livestock spe- 
cialists is being expanded. The con- 
structive help of Wirthmore servicemen 
is now available to all feeders in the 
entire area served by both Kasco and 
Wirthmore dealers. 
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ORE 


WIRTHMORE 


The Wirthmore organization originated in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1886. It was known as Chas. M. Cox 
Co. which is the present-day corporate name. 


The company was one of the originators of ready 
mixed animal and poultry feeds starting as early as 
1901 with a stock feed which was simple, indeed, 
compared with today’s modern specialized rations. 
Two years later a new mill was constructed in St. 
Albans, Vermont, and the trade name “Wirthmore™ 
was then adopted to identify the various mixtures. 


Wirthmore has continued to grow, prosper and 
expand over the years thanks to widespread customer 
acceptance and demand for a quality product. The 
addition of the Kasco plants to the Wirthmore family 
now brings the total number of Wirthmore mills to 
7 and makes readily available to new areas in the 
Northeast the same high quality Wirthmore Feeds so 
popular in New England. 


WIRTHMORE FEEDS 


(Chas. M. Cox Co.) 
PRODUCING WIRTHMORE FEEDS 


in mills at Malden and Bridgewater, Mass., 
Brattleboro and St. Albans, Vt., 


AND AT OLEAN, N. Y. 


BETTER RESEARCH 


that is unmatched in the feed industry 


cost in the years ahead 


The facilities of both Kasco and Wirth- 
more have been pooled to provide a 
team of experts in nutritional research 


From the experimental farms at Wa- 
verly, New York and Berkeley, Massa- 
chusetts wil] come better feeds at lower 
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ly very burdensome. They tie up a 
lot of publie funds. They cost nearly 
$1 million @ day for storage alone. 
And, probably most important of all, 
they hang over and depress the mar- 
ket for the commodities involved. 


Disposing of Inventories 
A quite natural question is why 


we do not do more to move the sur-- 


plus holdings out into consumption 
The answer is that we are doing 
everything possible to dispose of CCC 
inventories, within the limitations 


RES 


TRADE 


A 

footed 
known B 
nutritional 


which govern both domestic and ex 
port distribution 
Last July 1 we 
time genera! sales ma 
C3s. He and } 
clusive responsibility 
velop outlets for CCC 
where in the world 
is on sales for cash 
greatest possible return to the go 
ernment, Frank C. Daniels of Bing 
hamton, N.Y., a merchandising sp 
Cialist with life-lor the 
agricultural field, is in 
stepped up sales effort 


appointed a full 
ger for CCC 
nave trie 
to find and 
nventori« 
The empha 


to insure 


experience it 


Results are 


any 


to 
le and prices 


for sa™P 


asy 
rite oF Wire 


the 


cnarge of this 


already very encouraging, but there 
is a long, hard row to hoe. It is not 
just a case of going out and selling, 
wherever and whenever we can. 

Domestically, there is a basic limi- 
tation in the law. CCC stocks of stor- 
able basic commodities cannot be sold 
on the domestic market at less than 
105% of the current price support 
level, plus reasonable handling 
charges. And even in the case of oth- 
er commodities, such as the dairy 
group and feed grains other than 
corn, we must be careful not to dis- 
rupt domestic markets and simply 
increase new price support activity 
at the cther end of the line. We are 
selling all we <an, and we are trans- 
ferring and donating all we can for 
special uses in addition to normal 
marketings. 

When we turn to possible market 
outlets abroad, we find another set 
of very real considerations. We have 
been spending billions to help build 
up the strength of other nations 
throughout the free world. We must 
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be careful not to cance] out this 
work by action which might serious- 
ly weaken the economies of the very 
friends and allies we are trying to 
help. 

Many Problems 

There are many problems: 

@ It is hard to change the eating 
habits of people abroad, even when 
you propose to donate certain food 
commodities. 

@ Some countries, fearing for the 
future when new wars might break 
out, are encouraging increase in their 
own production through various sub- 
sidies. 

@These countries are sensitive 
about any imports which they fear 
might hurt the position of their own 
producers. 

@®The danger of disrupting trade 
among friendly countries is a factor. 

@ When smal! countries depend 
heavily on their exports of certain 
commodities, such as rice, there is 
objection to our taking over any of 
their potential markets. For them, a 
cold war is still on. 

@ There is always the danger of 
disrupting overseas markets for our 
own finished products—if other coun- 
tries can get our raw materials at 
cheaper prices. 

@ In fact, our own domestic mar- 
kets for finished products might need 
protection from the return of our 
“low cost” raw materials in finished 
form. 

These are some of the problems, but 
they do not add up to a situation 
in which we are doing nothing. On 
the contrary, we are carrying out 
an aggressive and coor jinated pro- 
gram to move all the surpluses we 
can—within the limits which must 
be considered: 

@ In the first place, we are selling 
for cash to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

@We are bartering surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for stategic ma- 
terials in three different categories. 
The first two of these cover materials 
intended for the national defense 
stockpile, and for which CCC is re- 
imbursed. The third covers ‘“‘supple- 
mental” items which are storable and 
of strategic importance, but which 
for the time being at: least will be 
he'd by CCC in its own inventories. 

@ We are taking full advantage of 
the authority, and increased funds, 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Pub'ic Law 480). This permits us to 
accept the loca] currencies of foreign 
countries in payment for surplus com- 
modities. 

@ We are donating all we can for 
relief and special aid use—abroad as 
well as here at home. 

@ We are considering plans under 
which surplus farm commodities 
might be sold abroad under special 
credit arrangements, if these can be 
worked out on a sound basis. 

In short, we are pushing every 
sound export method available to us. 
And in all cases, an important con- 
sideration is to see that the special 
distribution is, as fully as possible, 
“in addition to” and not “in place of” 
shipments which would move in nor 
mal commerce. There’s always a big 
question as to just how much these 
programs actually increase our total 
exports. Frankly, we do not have the 
answers, but we are trying hard to 
see that the special programs do re- 
sult in a material net increase. 


What Has Been Moved 
The record of what we have been 
able to move out of CCC Inventory 
during the last two years or so migh’ 
surprise you. Since July 1, 1953—a 
period of about two and one third 


years—-we have disposed of surplus 


(Continued on page 46) 
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National Alfaifa's Midiond Plont (Lawrence, Kans.), the 
largest concentration of gas storage in the world. 


(Photo Courtesy Columbian Steel Tank Co.) 
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No slack months with 
PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


; Month in and month out, hundreds of thousands of 
poultry raisers the country over find that there’s nothing 
like PILOT BRAND Oyster Shel! to help them get 
the most eggs, with best quality shells 


That's why clean, dependable P/LOT BRAND — pure 
; calcium carbonate — is the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. Continued demand from satisfied 
customers means fine, steady profits for you 
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Poultry Journals, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shel! has been 
Nationally Advertised for over 30 years. Yes, it pays you 
to stock and push PILOT BRAND. 
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THE FUTURE OF PORK 


By W. A. Coon 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Addressing a 
recent Washington Swine Type Con- 


ference at Colfax, Wash., W. A. Coon, | 


general manager of Armour & Co., | 


Spokane, Wash., called for more em- 
phasis on production of the meat type 


hog and admonished producers in the | 
Inland Empire to stay in the hog busi- | 


ness if they want to make any money 
at it. The accompanying article is 
the text of his talk. 

¥ 

There are four species of domestic 
animals which have played an im- 
portant role in developing our civiliza- 
tion. 

The horse gave mankind transpor- 
tation and power, and, while horses 
largely disappearing from the 
scene, human progress up until 30 
years ago depended to a large extent 
on horsepower 

Cattle provide us with meat and 
milk, and the state of Washington 
was opened to settlers with the aid of 
oxen which drew the covered wagons 


are 


across the country. 
Sheep give us meat and wool, and 
their abilit to exist where other 


going difficult has 
benefit to the 


animals found the 
been of tremendous 
human race 

We customarily 
and their to these domestic 
animals, and no one is insulted when 
we do. A father will say that his 
teen-age son “eats like a horse,” and 
he probably does. A football player 
will be described as “strong 
bull,” and he feels that it is a compli- 
ment. A mother refers to her child 
as “a jamb.” 

jut then we come to the hog. No 
one compares a human being to a hog 
unless he intends to be insulting, and 
yet the hog has done as much for 
our civilization as any of the other 
three species of domestic animals. 

One reason that the hog has served 
man so well is because he is capable 


compare people 


actions 


as a 


| of taking almost anything that grows 


and converting it to meat. The hog 
is the most efficient meat producer 
of any species. Not only is the hog 
totally unparticular about what he 
eats, and that is the thing that has 
given him a bad name, but hogs pro- 
eight or ten pigs in a litter and, 
if permitted, will produce two or 
litters a year. It takes 
three years to produce a single mar- 
ketable steer from a cow, but only 
six months to produce eight market- 
able hogs from a sow. 

Hog Is Clean Animal 
I would like to pay tribute to 
He really is a very clean 
among other things. To be 
has to wallow in 
summer because he 
thick insulation of hair 
protect him from the heat. In 
course of his wallowing, our 
the hog naturally gets a little muddy, 
but the mud washes away quickly 
When the hog is dressed in the 
packing plant, we get a clean, white 
carcass of meat that-is glistening and 
solid to the touch. The carcass is 
customarily cut up into hams, bacon, 


So, 
the hog 


sure, he 
in the 
have a 


doesn't 
to 
the 


pork loins and other cuts. Some of 
them are sold fresh, and some of 
them are cured. We all like fresh 
pork, but the basic reason for pork’s 


popularity through the ages probably 
is that it can be cured and kept until 
it is needed 

Without pork, I doubt that 
early explorations and commerce 


the 
of 


America would have been possible. | 


Pork was cut up and put. in barrels 
of brine, and it served for months as 
food for mariners on long voyages. 


about | 


the mud | 


friend | 


Barreled pork and smoked pork also 
provided most of the meat supply for 
everyone in the days before refriger- 
ation. Every farm family certainly 
had its barrels of pork which were 
put up in the winter, and fresh meat 
seldom appeared on the table in sum- 
mer months. 

There is something else about pork 
which is significant. You can eat a 
lot of it and not tire of it. Millions 
of people eat bacon for breakfast 
every morning and would be lost 
without it. 

There is another factor about pork, 
however, which concerns us today. 
Until relatively recent years, we 
didn’t have a great variety of ma- 
chines to do our work. On the farms 
and in factories, much of the work 
was done by hand labor. Men worked 
hard and long, lifting, hauling, pulling 
and chopping. People walked much 
more than they rode, and they need- 
ed more food. 

Also, the old-timers didn’t have the 
heated homes in winter that we do 
today. Even the very well-to-do had 
to bundle up in winter under several 
layers of clothing and make their own 
heat by taking on a lot more calories 
than we could possibly use under to- 
day’s conditions. 

Naturally, pork appealed to appe- 
tites that were engendered by hard 
work and cold weather, and the fat- 
ter the pork was, the better it was 
liked. There never was enough fat to 
go around, and fat meat commanded 
prices which were as good or better 
than prices of lean meat. 

When a-hog is cut up, you know, 
the spareribs are separated with a 
knife from the side of bacon. When 
I first started in the packing business 
the butchers were instructed to cut 
the spareribs as close to the bone as 
they possibly could so that the max- 
imum of meat would be left on the 
bacon. The reason, of course, was 
that we got more money for the 
bacon than we did for the spareribs. 
Bacon is a fatter piece of meat than 
the spareribs, and it was more pop- 
ular. Today, you will find that we 
leave quite a lot of meat on spare- 
ribs, and we get more for spareribs 
than the uncured bacon is worth. 


Change in Preferences 

There can be no doubt that there 
has been a change in our meat pref- 
erences. We all need some fat in our 
diets. People who eat no fat, and par- 
ticularly those who eat no meat fat, 
are likely to develop dietary deficien- 
cies which are manifested by skin 
diseases and other ailments. Fat not 
only is an essential of diet, but a cer- 
tain amount of fat is essential in 
producing a good, flavorful piece of 
meat, whether it is beef, lamb or 
pork. 

I don’t mean to imply that we have 
lost our taste for fat meat, either, as 
witness by the fact that every hog 
has two sides of bacon and al! of the 
bacon is sold and eaten. We don't 
throw any of it away. We don’t throw 
any lard away, either, although we 
do sell about 20% of our lard abroad 
It is all good food, and it is all con- 
sumed. But the price of sweet, highly 
refined lard is less than the price of 
live hogs 

We should face the fact that the 
long-term popularity of pork, and a 
price structure- which will make it 
profitable to raise hogs, can be main- 
tained only by producing a leaner 
type of animal. Not only should we 
endeavor to create breeds of hogs 
with more muscle tissue in relation 
to fat, but we have to be careful 
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not to feed those hogs to heavy 
weights so that they put on more fat 
than is necessary to produce good, 
flavorful cuts of meat. 

Up until now, the state of Minne- 
sota has played an outstanding role in 
the development of meat type hogs, 
and I think we should take note of 
the fact that much of Minnesota's 
agriculture parallels agriculture in 
the Inland Empire. Corn and hogs are 
spoken of synonymously in the Mid- 
west, and corn is always held up as 
the ideal hog feed. When producing 
the meat type hog, however, corn is 
not the only feed which can be used. 


rapidly than those of any other meat 
animal. In a year or two, the over-fat, 
short-coupled, chuffy hogs may be 
hard to find. 

Further, we are being told that 
it costs less—not more—to produce 
meat type hogs. David C. England of 
the University of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, says that it takes about $2 
less feed to bring a meat type hog to 
200 Ib. and, of course, it will bring 
more on the market than over- 
weights. 

I believe, therefore, that we are 
coming to meat type hogs whether 
we do anything about it or not. Cer- 


Mover WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 


hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
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pork. Minnesota has a lot of this | tural advantages we have to im- 4 Q grain were slow, arduous gran every 


type of feed available, and so does 


prove our operation. 


, often powered by human energy. An 
Tien device was this foot-driven 


the Inland Empire. : ins to bits 
Denmark, Holland, Germany and Permanency Important | Midway 6-9456 
Poland produce large quantities of The second point I want to make | erude and uneven with hull and chaff or write Hommer Department 


pork. The low countries of Europe 
have virtually taken over the British 
bacon market, and lean, European 
canned hams sell well in this country. 
I don’t think they are as gvod as 
American canned hams, but some 
people do, and the Europeans who 
produce this pork do not have any 
corn to speak of to feed their hogs. 


Favorable Factors 

I believe that everyone here hopes 
to see the revival and growth of hog 
production in the Inland Empire, and 
there are many things about our situ- 
ation and the current demand for 
pork which are very favorable to us. 

For one thing, we have an excel- 
lent market for pork right here at 
home. We now go out of the state 
for 85% of the hogs needed for our 
packing plant. We are ideally located 
to supply pork, too, for the rapidly 
growing population of the West 
Coast. 

It all resolves itself into a matter 
of economics—our ability to raise 
hogs on our farms profitably in com- 
petition with other pork-producing 
areas. I am sure it can be done. Hogs 
have always been known as “the 
mortgage lifters’ on the farm and, 
while wheat has paid off more mort- 
gages than hogs around here, swine 
have a great potential as money- 
makers. 

It is hardly my place to say how we 
should go about increasing hog pro- 


duction. I will leave that to the peo- 
ple at State College and to others SUMMARY OF 24 DIETHYLSTILBESTROL CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 
who know, but I might point up two Fees 
essentials. ee 
Ware Expuiments King Type No. Cattle Av. Dally Gain essing Fed, Grace” 
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These 24 tests tell | 


the ‘Stilbosol’ story... 


Here, in one table, are the results of twenty-four 
carefully conducted experiments made at agri- 
cultural schools and research farms, They show 
how cattle fattening rations containing ‘Stil- 
bosol’ can improve profits over identical! rations 


without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Conditions under which these experiments were 
carried out varied widely. Cattle were of differ- 
ent quality and weight; rations fed went from 
high roughage to high grain; a variety of 
protein supplements was used; and climate, 
temperatures, and handling differences natu- 


rally varied. 


‘ Yet, results from all these widely separated 
sources were remarkably consistent. Most of 
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stays in it. We have a very sad rec- 
ord in that respect in the state of 
Washington, Too many people jump 
in and out of the hog business with 
every change in prices and every pre- 
diction of the self-appointed experts. 

The US, Department of Agricul- 
ture showed that there were 139,000 
hogs on farms in Washington on Jan. 
1, 1952, and that was the highest 
point in the last five years. That 
number dropped to 80,000 on Jan. 1, 
1954, or a decrease of 42%. Now it 
is true that the hog population 
dropped nationally during that time, 
from 63,600,000 on Jan. 1, 1952, to 
48,600,000 on Jan, 1, 1954, But that 


was a drop of only 23% compared to 
our 42%, 

You can go back of those figures 
and look at what happened during 
the period in Iowa and other 
where hog production is a very im 
portant business. Those producers cut 
down production when hog prices 
dropped, too, but they cut down 5, 10 
or 15%, not 42% or even 23% 

It seems to me that a lot of hog 
producers in our territory are mis 
guided. When price prospects look 
good, they join the gold rush along 
with everyone else in the country 
They raise a lot of hogs, and prices 
go down, Then they get out of busi- 


states 


ness and, when prices go up, they 
don’t have any hogs to sell. 

You can’t make money on hogs that 
way. You can make money on hogs— 
and sometimes lots of money—if you 
treat swine production as a perma- 
nent, stable business 

For one thing, the in-and-outer 
usually doesn’t know how to raise 
hogs and he often doesn’t have prop- 
er equipment. He pays high prices for 
breeding stock when he gets in the 
business, and his breeding stock is 
inclined to be inferior. To be suc- 
cessful in the hog business, a man 
must select breeding stock which will 


produce and wean big litters. He must 
protect his pigs against disease and 
parasites and against excessive heat 
and cold. He should have simple but 
adequate farrowing, sheltering, wa- 
tering, and feeding equipment, and 
he should usé it to produce two mar- 
ketings of hogs a year. 

Above all, profitable hog-raising 
calls for adequate, balanced rations 


KEES & COMPANY 
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with a Wenger 
-MOLASSES PELLET MILL 


Here is the key to increased feed sales — to increased 
volume at greater profit margins. Cattlemen and dairy- 
men today are demanding supplements which help 
ruminants convert cellulose into meat or butrerfar. 
Produce the pellets your customers want—Roughage 
Buster Balanced Supplements — with these efficient, 
compact pellet mills, Easy to install and simple co 
operate, the Wenger 1000 Series Combination Unic 
Molasses Feed Mixer and Hi-Molasses Pellet Mill is 
backed by years of leadership in molasses feed milling 
equipment. With this single compact unit, produce up 
to 6 tons per hour of the smoothest molasses mea! feeds 
(any desired level of molasses) or up to 3 tons per hour 
of fine quality Hi-Molasses Pellets. Other models 
available with pelleting capacity to 6 tons. 


COOL PELLETS WITH 
Wenger Horizonta 
PELLET COOLER 


For cooling Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Pellets, you can’t beat the 
efficiency of Wenger Horizon- 
cal Pellet Coolers. With these coolers, 
pellets — from poultry pellets to range 
cubes — are moved without tumbling, 
without carrying great weights of pellets 
piled on top of them. Consequently, the 
absolute minimum of fines and com- 


Suspend from 
ceiling or mount on 


floor or outside mill. 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folders 
Pon Wenger Hi-Molasses Pellet Systems. Ask 


plete cooling and curing. Cooler sie for Wenger's Booklet on ROUGHAGE BUST- 
may be mounted under ceiling, a 


ING or for Pellet Cooler brochure. Send for 
information on any of Wenger's 12 models of 
Molasses Feed Mixers, 3 models of Animal Fat 
Mixers, 8 sizes of Pellet Coolers, 3 models of 
Metered Flow Liquid Feeders, 2 sizes of 
Storage Tank Pumps, etc. 


| It calls for skillful blending of home- 


grown feeds with purchased feeds. 
The formulas vary for sows, small 
pigs and shoats. 

There isn’t anything mysterious 
about hog raising. There are just a 
few things to learn and, of course, 
the application of principles improves 
with experience. The important thing 
is the state of mind. When we come 
to regard hog production as an im- 
portant, serious and permanent busi- 
ness, we will get somewhere 

I am quite optimistic. Our hog pop- 
ulation was back up to 110,000 last 
Jan. 1, an increase of about 35%. If 
the people who got into the business 
this year stay in and grow, we should 
make progress. More barley is being 
grown in our territory. Barley is an 
excellent fattening feed and produces 
pork of high quality. 


Feed, G rain Managers’ 


Business Clinic Set 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan is completing plans for its first 
annual managers’ business clinic, set 
up specifically for the pecple ! the 
feed and grain trade. This event is 
sponsored by three elevator associ- 
ations in the state—the Michigan 
Bean Shippers Assn., the Michigan 
Association of Farmer Cooperatives 
and the Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. 

The clinic is scheduled for Jan. 17- 
18 at the Kellogg Center on the 
Michigan State ‘‘niversity campus. 
The meeting is u. ‘ned to be a prac- 
tical workshop type of meeting on 
such subjects ac “Retail Credit Poli- 
cies,” “Retail Merchandising,” “De- 
velopment of Personnel” and “Man- 
agement of Your Time.” The program 
will have some diversion from the 
practical management study when 
the group will watch the Detroit Red 
Wings vs. Michigan State in a hockey 
exhibition Jan, 17. 

Because of spice limitation this 
clinic is limited to the first 60 reg- 
istrants. 


NAME CHANGED 


ST. LOUIS—The Producers Grain 
Commission Co. has changed its 
name to the M.F.A. Grain & Feed 
Division of the Missouri Farmers 
Assn., Inc. Its offices are located at 
511 Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo., and Roy J. Huetteman 
is manager. 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
255 Board of Trade Bldg.) 


WaAbash 2-7322 
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Guard the performance of your swine feeds! Pigs eat less feed per pound of gain on modern, NEW FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exctusively de 
voted to the feed industry, enable Merck to offer supplements 


antibiotic-fortified rations. Consequently, such rations should contain higher levels of vitamins. tn 0 wide songs of to meet. your 

This has been emphasized repeatedly by nutrition authorities. making Merck—the world’s foremost producer of vitamins 

; —your prime source of supply for these products, you are 

Be sure your swine feeds contain sufficient vitamins to boost and to prevent of te bent quality You 
specific deficiencies. Use Merck VITAMIN Mixtures. From the wide variety of these mixtures time and simplify purchasing 


you can pick the one best suited to your needs. Ratios of ingredients are based on authoritative 
' recommendations. The carrier for the vitamins is specifically designed for uniform distribution 
and precision mixing in feeds. 


FREE — MERCK CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. Gives uses, specifications, and prices on all 
Merck Products for the Feed Industry. Send for your copy today. 


MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW SER BEY 


Research and Production. for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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No. 5368—Pulverizer 
Balletin 


The Pulva Corp. announces the 
availability of a new condensed bul- 
letin No. 5510 describing the firm's 
line of high speed pulverizers. This 
firm's product, called by the trade 
name Pulva-Sizer, is available in five 
izes ranging from % h.p. to 75 h.p. 
The bulletin states that there is “a 
‘ize and type to meet your require- 
ments... for fine grinding, biending, 
and dispersing, granulating, wet mill- 
ing or close particle size control,” A 
partial list of companies who are 
users of Pulva equipment is included, 
secure the brochure by checking No. 
5268 on the coupon and mailire it to 
Feedstuffs, 


No. 5369—Seed 
Treater 


A new automatic 150 bu.-per-hour 
liquid seed treater has been an- 
nounced by Panogen, Inc. Smallest of 
the Panogen treaters, the new model 
JS-100 is said to offer the same “push 
button operation” and other features 
formerly available only in the firm's 
larger-capacity models..The electric 
motor, wire cord and plug are stand- 
ard equipment, For non-stop treat- 
ing of wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, 
and similar seed, the liquid seed dis- 
infeetant can be delivered by connec- 
tion hoses directly from the shipping 
container, Since the pump will de- 
liver the liquid up to a 50-ft, height, 
it is even possible to keep the drum 
outside (the liquid doesn’t freeze) 


New Producis 
New Services 
New Literature 


this reader cervice department announces the development of end improves 
products, new services and new litersture offered by manulecturers end supplier 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
penying coupon to obtein the desired information 


the building, 
ilso be 


or in a remote part of 
it is claimed. The liquid may 
supplied from the drum by gravity or 
frorn an inverted bottle fitted to the 
top of the treater. Secure more com 
plete details by checking No. 5369 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 5370—Antioxi- 
dant 


The chemical department of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., announces 
the availability of new DPPD-85 (di- 
phenyl, para-phenylene diamine), 4 
poultry mash antioxidant to prevent 
encephalomalacia (‘crazy chick dis 
ease) and protect against rancidity 
and oxidation of fat soluble vitamins 
The company states that the product 
has a greatly improved texture. The 
new DPPD-85 has been developed as 
a non-caking, free-flowing, non-elec- 
trostatic feed additive to insure wide 
and universal dispersal in poultry ra- 
tions. The new DPPD-85 is available 
to manufacturer from McKesson 
chemical branches in principal cities 
Secure more details by 
checking No. 5370 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5371—Bag Filling 
Machine 


A new brochure on Kraft Bag Cor- 
poration’s automatic open mouth bag 
filling machine, called by the trade 
name, Kraftpacker, has been pre 
pared. The brochure is entitled, “What 


complete 


You Want to Know About the Kraft 


Send me information on the items marked: : 
No, 5368-—Pulverizer Bulletin 
4 No. 5369—. Seed Treater 
4 No. 5370—Antioxidant 
4 No, 5371—Bag Filling Machine 
Others (list numbers) ....... 
ADDRESS 
OUT-——FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, Give) man | 
FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2| 
4 pe 
1 
—— 
| | BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE| ==! 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the Unite: 
' POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— ==! 
Feedstuffs 
P. Box 67, 
Reader Service Dept. Misneapolis |, Minn. 


Bag Corp. Automatic Open Mouth 
Bag Filling Machine.” Two pages of 
the brochure are devoted to a ques- 
tion and answer method of present- 
ing information. The brochure states 
that the unit will handle all weights 
from 25 Ib. to 200 lb. The back page 
is devoted to a diagram and text ex- 
plaining how the machine works. 
Secure the brochure by checking No. 
5371 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No, 5829—-Folder on portable form- 
ula feed blender, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5830—-Plastic base material to 
coat boxcars, J. W. Mortell Co. 

No. 5831—Hanging feeder for poul- 
try and turkeys, Rhinehart Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6332——-Chart on protein balanc- 
ing with methionine in broiler ra- 
tions, Specifide, Inc. 

No. 5334—-Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co, 

No. 6833—-F eedstuffs energy values 
booklet, Limestone Products Corpora- 
tion of America. 

No. 56835—Premix for cattle fat- 
tener feeds, Poul-An Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 58386—Packaging and applica- 
tion of poultry medicinals, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 6837 Gulk-bag feed body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5888— Pcaltry feeder units, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6839 — Molasses mixer, 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 5840-—-Mastitis treatment, Dr. 
LeGear Medicine Co, 

No, 6841—Seed treater, Panogen, 
Ine. 

No. 6342—Stationary feed manu- 
facturing units, Daffin Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 6848—Livestock minerals book- 
let, Barton Salt Co. 

No. 6844—Bulletin for processing 
operations, Fuller Co., subsidiary of 
Hershey Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 5845—Rotary Airlock feeder, 
Prater Pulverizer Co, 

No, 5846-— Straddle carrier, Ross 
Carrier Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co, 

No. 63847 — Flock record chart, 
American Scientific Laboratories. 

No. 5848-—List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5849—Feeder for starting pigs, 
Farmer Feeder Co. 

No. 5850—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co, 

No. 6351 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Inc. 

No, 5852 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 5858—F ire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5854—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 63855—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5856—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No, 5857—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co, 

No, 5858—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc 

No. 5859—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co 

No, 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc 

No. 5361—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No, 5862 — Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co 

No. 5863—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co 

No, 5864—1956 calendar featuring 


Fort 


weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5865-——Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co 

No. 5866—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5867—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 


Entoleter Division 


Holds Conference 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The En- 
toleter Division of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co. held a three- 
day national sales conference in New 
Haven, Nov. 30-Dec. 2. R. J. Hoskins, 
newly appointed manager of the En- 
toleter Division, presided over the 
meetings, which included a plant tour 
and iaboratory demonstrations of the 
latest applications of Entoleter equip- 
ment, 

Clinical discussions were held and 
outstanding Entoleter installations 
during the year were described by 
each of the company’s sales repre- 
sentatives and agents. Development 
of an infrared lamp for milling uses 
was explained by a representative of 
the Lighting Division, and automatic 
controls manufactured by Automatic 
Temperature Control Co., a Safety- 
owned subsidiary, were described. 

Reports verified that the Entoleter 
Division is completing its most suc- 
cessful year of operation, Mr. Hoskins 
said. 

Present at the meetings were: 
R. D. Dodds, R. J. Fitzgerald, G. E. 
Byers, Jr., James Napier, Austin 
Drake, William Reeves, Jr., and 
Robert A. McGrath of the New Haven 
staff; G. B. Stearns, Pearce Whet- 
stone, Donald McCarthy, John Mees, 
George Smutny, Leonard Purdy, En- 
toleter field representatives, and the 
following sales agents: Duane Tyler, 
Reid Strutt Co. of Portland, Ore.; 
James H. Dean of Empire Equipment 
Corp. of Los Angeles; Frank J. Shid- 
ler of SMICO, Oklahoma City; O. J. 
Zimmerman, Minneapolis; Paul Pid- 
cock and Harry Jones of Lynn Mac- 
leod Engineering Supplies, Ltd. 


Also in attendance were Eric A. 
Stanger, Jerry Griffin and Richard 
Barnes, technical representatives in 
the U.S. for Henry Simon, Ltd. En- 
toleter is U.S. sales representative for 
Simon milling equipment. 


B. C. Poultry Industry 


Said Caught in Squeeze 


VANCOUVER—The British Colum- 
bia poultry industry is caught be- 
tween high feed costs an?# cheaper 
U.S. products. Directors of the British 
Columbia Poultry Industries Council 
have set up a fact-finding committee 
and will press the provincial govern- 
ment and agricultural officials at 
the University of British Columbia 
to take their case to the Canadian 
Wheat Board 


The problem: Sixteen carloads of 
U.S. eggs have been marketed here 
in the past five weeks; thousands of 
U.S. turkeys will be shipped here 
in the next two weeks for the Christ- 
mas trade; British Columbia cattle 
are being shipped to Alberta for fin- 
ishing. All this while wheat rots on 
the prairies. 

Executive members of the council 
declare that British Columbia farm- 
ers will never be able to compete for 
local markets until the Wheat Board 
markets feed grain at a “realistic” 
price. As one said, “It just does not 
add up. We can't sell our grain, but 
are buying American produce raised 
on U.S. grain.” 

The problem is not solely in British 
Columbia. Even in Alberta whole- 
salers are importing eggs from the 
East. British Columbia poultrymen 
are also faced with another 10% in- 
crease in grain freight rates next 
year. Plans have been made to pre- 
pare a case for presentation at the 
Department of Transport hearings 
here in February 
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“YOU CAN SAY THE SUCCESS OUR 
BULK DELIVERY SYSTEM HINGES 
VITAMIN RETAINS ITS 
POTENCY SPITE TORRID HEAT.” 


Joe Kenny, of Delaware Valley Farmers Cooper- 
ative Association, Flemington, N. J., gives details 
of his amazing all-mash layer feeding operation. 


Le 


COOF 


“In 1953 we started bulk deliveries with these 12-ton trucks. The mash is 
blown into all-steel welded bins installed right in the chicken houses. 
We started with one truck, bought two more, and have another on order. 
Driver does the whole job, needs no help from the customer.” 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front St., Harrison, N. J. 


I want more information about effective, vitamin-stable 
supplements. 
Please send me a copy of the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Name 
Firm name 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 
Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. > Tone Stat 


n 


Bosic producers of Microtized® (truly steble) Vitamins A end D, niacin, colcivm pentothenete, choline chloride, ond other products 


“From the bins the mash falls by gravity into these 
automatic feeders. It is then circulated throughout the 
chicken house by endless chain — even up and down 
stairs. It's a push-button operation which cuts labor 
costs to the bone. It requires only | man to 10,000 
birds!” 


“Successful? Look at these figures. In 1954 we did 
3) times our 49 volume. This year we're doing better 
than 5 times the '49 rate! We'd be doing even better 
if we could get our bins built faster, But if we didn't 
deliver a top-quality mash we wouldn't hold the busi. 
ness very long.” 


“That's where Micratized Vitamin A comes in, The 
weather gets hot enough in summer to break down 
any ordinary vitamin product. But afier testing Micra- 
tized Vitamin A during one hot July week in this very 
bin, the assay showed no low in potency, And our 
feeders’ results confirm the test. Egg production is 
higher, disease and mortality rates are lower than the 
ational average.” 
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fed daily in these two lots averaged 
New WA G 154 and 2.67 mg., respectively 
The average daily gains, feed re- 


quirement per 100 Ib. gain and the 
feed cost per pound of gain for the 


five lots were as follows: (1) control, 
utting Feed Kesearch to Work (8.83820. 
stilbestrol, 0.42 Ib., 734 Ib., 18.1¢; (3) 
2.67 mg. stilbestrol, 0.42 lb., 712 Ib., 
* 17.6¢; (4) progesterone-estradiol im- 
; hormone research with lambs has ir day (in the feed): (3) 3.5 mg. stil- plant, 0.55 Ib., 588 Ib., 14.6¢, and (5) 
Stilbestrol, Progesterone tr the h per day (in the feed); (4) testosterone implant, 0.46 Ib., 696 Ib., 
Estradiol and Testosterone in wiones in the form of pellet implant pellet implant of 250 mg. proges- 17.2¢. 


rather than by oral administration » These results show that neither 
Fattening Rations for Ewe (in the feed) “ terone and 10 mg. estradiol, and (5) a rate of gain nor feed efficiency was 


Lambs This Iowa experiment was con petit amplant of 3D mg. testosterone. improved by the feeding of stilbestrol 
ducted to obtain further information rhe lambs were fed for a period of or the testosterone implant, whereas 
© Bruce Taylor, W. H. Hale and Wise | or, the effects of several hormone | /) 4@y¥%- the progesterone-estradiol implant re- 
Harroughe, lowe Mate College; A. HM. | materials upon the performance of Difficulty was experienced in keep- sulted in improved gain and feed effi- 
Leaflet 905, Besemiey, S508, fattening ewe iambs. A total of 100 | ing the stilbestrol-fed lots on feed; ciency. a 
Experimental studies in which hor- | ewe lambs was allotted into five lots | therefore at the end of 28 days the There were striking effects on car- 
mone-like substances (such as di- | of 20 lambs each, and all lots were | levels of stilbestrol feeding in these cass quality. In the stilbestrol-fed 
ethylstilbestrol) have been adminis- | fed a basal fattening ration composed | two lots were reduced from 2 and lots, from 30 to 33.3% of the car- 


tered to fattening lambs have shown | of cracked corn, 0.25 lb. soybean oil | 3.5 mg. to 1 and L75 mg., respec- casses were graded as yearling car- 
uch treatment to result in increased | meal per lamb per day, and alfalfa | tively, and on the forty-ninth day the Ccasses, and the progesterone-estradiol 
rate and efficiency of gains, but | hay. The experimental hormone treat 1.75 mg. level was increased to 2.5 implanted lot had 50% graded as 
lowered carcass quality. Up to the | ments in the five lots were: (1) none; | mg. for the duration of the feeding yearlings. There was only one year- 


present time « large share of this | (2) 2 mg. stilbestrol per lamb per | trial. Thus, the levels of stilbestrol ling carcass in the testosterone im- 
planted lot, and none in the control 


lot. It was also found that the lambs 
from the stilbestrol-fed and the pro- 
gesterone-estradiol implanted lots 
were difficult to pelt, resulting in 
torn carcasses. The down-grading of 
a large percentage of the carcasses 
as yearlings is of considerable sig- 
nificance because of a $3 per cwt. re- 
duction in the market value of lambs 
producing yearling carcasses. Exces- 
sive riding and mounting were ob- 
served in the lot of lambs implanted 
with progesterone - estradiol pellets, 
but these side-effects were not cb- 
served in the other treated lots. There 
were no significant differences be- 
tween any of the lots in dressing 
percentage or cooler shrink. 


Diethyistilbestrol, Fat and 
Corn Cobs in Lamb Fattening 
Rations 


@ Progress Report, A. H. Mimeo, lowa 
State College, December, 1065. 


In this experiment, diethylstilbes- 
terol, fat (hydrogenated tallow) and 
corn cobs were each tested in lamb- 
fattening rations. A total of 240 
lambs was allotted 20 per lot into 
six lots of heavy lambs and six lots 
of lighter lambs. Two lots of lambs 
(one heavy lot and one light lot) 
were assigned to each of six experi- 
mental rations. A standard lamb- 
fattening ration composed of shelled 
corn, soybean oil meal and alfalfa 
hay was fed to two of the lots which 
served as controls. 

A second ration, which was made 

_ up of 20 Ib. ground corn cobs, 15 Ib. 
molasses, 58.7 lb. cracked corn, 5 Ib. 


, soybean oil meal, 1 Ib. urea, 0.25 Ib. 
Maxine shipments to the formula feed bone meal, and 0.05 lb. vitamin A 
manufacturer of what he wants, just the way he wants it and exactly concentrate, was full-fed with and 
e wants it... that is the aim of Spencer Kellogg service in without 2 mg. stilbestrol, 3% fat, or 
4 when h Ae 88 a combination of stilbestrol and fat, 
2 protein supplements. and also two lots received the hay- 
Here you see Harold Wright, Traffic Manager, talking with Fran vation plus 
wo atty materials, uaiene a 
Davis, Assistant Manager of the Oilseed Meals Division, about a sug- cholesterol. In all lots receiving the 
SPENCER KELLOGG gestion that will help a feed man secure improved rail service. ration containing corn cobs, chopped 
" : . hay was also fed, at the rate of 0.75 
wae aaa Unusual? Not at all! A traffic expert is always busy on important Ib. per lamb per day. 
work for Spencer Kellogg meal customers . . . arranging for cars for The heavy lambs, which averaged 
Buffalo CL 5850 instance; getting the type of car the customer wants; getting the car 
‘ 4 ent, W 4 or 
Chicage PR 32-3437 out of the mill on time and expediting the shipment. It takes a trafic of 63 days, while the lighter lambs 
Decatur 5365 man to help fit shipping schedules to customers’ needs. In addition, the were being kept on feed until they 
Spencer Kellogg Traffic Department works with our customers in their weight. and 
six lots of heavy lambs which had 


Minneapolis BR 4221 finished the experiment 


Spencer Kellogg good service is consistent. We are active in the 


Phitedeiphia PE 5-87867 The average daily gains and the 
market at all times, buying the best seeds as they are offered, always feed required per 100 Ib. gain for the 
able to furnish uniform meals at the most advantageous prices that go various treatments were as follows: 


controls, 0.40 Ib., 812 lb.; hay-cob ra- 


with the assurance of top quality. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Butt alo 5, NS 
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N° for the first time, you select the phos- 
phorus texture you want—and MultiFOS 
delivers. Supplies coarse, medium or fine gran- 
ules to meet your exact manufacturing needs. 
Whatever granulation you order, you'll like 
the performance of this improved 18% P tri- 
calciuni phosphate in your plant. . . and in 
your feeds. You'll profit from its lower laid-in 
cost per vnit of phosphorus. And you'll find 
MultiFOS shipments tailored to your manu- 
facturing schedules — another International 
service you'll appreciate. 
If you are not already using MultiFOS, write 
or wire your sales agent now (see list below) 
ror samples and quotations. 


Beaded DynaFOS 


18%% P dicalecium phosphate 


Unique beading and high purity make 
dynamic DynaFOS today’s superior 
source of dicalcium phosphate, both 
nutritionally and mechanically. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sales Agents: A. G. GREENE CO., Charlotte (N. Carotins) BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis CHARLES F. WILLEN CO., IBC. Birmingham (Ale) + A CARTER BROKERAGE CO. Temps EDWARD £. SMITH CO. Atients 
JAMES FARRELL & CO., Seattle and Los Angeles GRANOONE, INC, Needham (Mass) M.A MeCLELLAND Co. City (Mo.) MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO. Omaha + P. MARKLEY, INC, Philadeiphie 0. ERWIN CO. 
Nashville » STANDARD SALES CO. Meridian (Miss) + SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO. INC. Buffalo » JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY. Cincinnati » M.D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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tion, 0.38 876 Ib.; hay-cob ration 
plus stilbestrol, 048 Ib., 719 hay- 
cob ration plus 3% hydrogenated fat, 
0.38 tb., 908 Ib.; hay-cob ration plus 
stilbestrol and fat, 043 Ib., 788 Ib., 
and hay-cob ration plus squalene and 
cholesterol, 0.24 Ib., 965 Ib. 

These results show that the hay- 
cob ration without stilbestrol pro- 
moted a slightly slower rate of gain 
than the control ration, but when 
stilbestrol was added to this ration, 
either alone or in combination with 
fat, average daily gain was increased 
26 and 13%, respectively, and feed 
requirement per 100 Ib. gain was re- 
duced 


The slaughter data showed a small 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE - MIXES 


of 


reduction in dressing per cent of 
lambs fed stilbestrol, but there were 
no differences in carcass grade 

tween the various lots, except that 
the lot fed the hay-cob ration plus 
squalene and cholesterol had some- 


what higher carcass grades than the 
other lots 


COMMENTS 


It appears from this research that 
the feeding of stilbestrol, or the im- 
plantation of a combination of pro- 
gest?rone-estradiol (Synovex) has un- 
desirable effects on fattening ewe 
lambs, either from the standpoint of 
poorer gains and carcass quality (stil 


bestrol) or lowered carcass quality 


Distributed in Minnesota, North aad South Dekow 
and Wenern Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6000 Warzata 
Puowe 


16, Mine 
RCH ARD 8805 


| 


and abnormal! feedlot behavior (Syno- 
vex) 

The second experiment appears to 
give some indication, from prelimi- 
nary results, that stilbestrol feeding 
may give a favorable response in fat- 
tening wether lambs under certain 
conditions. It should be emphasized, 
however, that a great deal more re- 
search is needed on the use of hor- 
mone-like substances in the fattening 
of lambs, to provide more definite in- 
formation as to effect on carcass 
quality, reproductive organs and 
glands, and feedlot behavior. It must 
also be kept in mind that Food and 
Drug Administration regulations do 
not permit the feeding of stilbestrol 
to any animals other than fattening 
beef cattle weighing 600 Ib. or more. 

The results reported here from the 
addition of hydrogenated tallow to a 
lamb fattening ration confirm the 
findings of other investigators that 
such fat, which has a comparatively 
high melting point, is poorly utilized 
by animals as a source of energy. 


RAYMOND ‘oes it daily for scores of multiwall paper 


shipping sack users. How? With the aid of “Kolorseal”— 


a method of quick-drying printed colors, equipment 


for which was designed and built by Raymond engineers. 


The advantages—brighter, more permanent colors; 


little or no color loss due to offset; cleaner, sharper 


appearance of both trademark and copy. Raymond, through 


the “Kolorseal” method, can improve the appearance of your brands 


by as much as 20% or more at no extra cost to you. 


Worth investigating? Call in the Raymond man, now. 


He will show you comparative “run of the press” samples 


offering visual proof of “Kolorseal” and 


its ability to turn sacks into salesmen. 
THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, 
Middletown, Ohio. Phone 2-5461. 


OA 


MULTIWALL PAPER 
SHIPPING SACKS 


This type of fat should not be con- 
fused with the non-hydrogenated fats 
such as the better grades of inedible 
greases or tallows which are highly 
digestible and well utilized as a 
source of energy in feeds. 


APHF Sets Western 


“Quickie” Convention 


KANSAS CITY—The last in a se- 
ries of three regional “Quickie” con- 
ventions has been scheduled by the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration for Jan. 13-14 at the Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake in San Francisco. 

Included on the program will be 
the following topics: Your business 
is insured for what; new approach to 


| epidemic tremor problem; weak links 


in the hatchery economy; qualities 
to look for in hiring key personnel; 
pro and con on franchises as related 
by hatcherymen who hold them; 
standard terms of sale on chicks; 
poult and hatching eggs sold at 
wholesale; avoiding excessive credit 
losses; wage and hour law and you; 
idiosyncrasies in incubation; apprais- 
ing poultry test results; equitable 
flockowner hatching egg contracts; 
a review of economic outlook as seen 
by five leading industry economists; 
and how best to finance consumer 
education programs. In addition a 
playlet on industry problems will be 
presented, and daily entertainment 
will be provided for the ladies. 


Brucellosis Program 
Meetings Planned 


WASHINGTON —- A series of six 
regional meetings, beginning in Jan- 
uary, is being called by the five-man 
advisory group appointed to consult 
with Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, on the accelerated fed- 
eral-state program to eradicate the 
anima! disease brucellosis 

Purpose of the meetings is to give 
individuals and representatives of in- 
terested organizations and groups a 
further opportuntiy to express their 
opinions concerning the value and 
conduct of the brucellosis program 
The group will consider these opin- 
ions in evaluating the program and 
in recommending any modifications 
of it that may seem advisable 

The meetings will be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 23; Fort Worth, 
Texas, Jan. 25; Omaha, Neb., Jan. 27; 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 6; Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 8, and Chicago, Ill, Feb. 10 
State and national organizations af- 
fected by the brucellosis program will 
be notified of the time and place of 
the meeting in each region, 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone. BR 3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. ATLANTIC 7162 
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LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assuies uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-12 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 

Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N.J. 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-] calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


in Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 $1. Nicholas $t., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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Let 


You Can Learn in School If You Stady 


time to learn more about profitable 
farming so we can cash in on it with 
1956 crops, poultry and livestock.” 
As the farmers sat waiting for the 
meeting to open, Milt Peters and 
Smiley Johnson distributed pencils 


free evening vocational school course 
in farming, and that he would serve 
coffee and doughnuts to all comers 
after the meeting 

“We Are Never too Old to Learn,” 
Joe had advertised. “Winter is a good 


The (lose to 


zero, 


weather was cold, 
but there was an excellent at- 
tendance of farmers at the Jce Brooks 
Feed Mill, where Joe had scheduled a 
meeting. He had advertised far and 
wide that he was going to put on a | 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new “in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


U. PATENT NO. 2.644. 608 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 lbs. of carrier 
makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 
makes a Liponized best-seller. 

Premium prices are being offered by 
alert processors who recognize 

the quality features of Liponettes. 


We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete 
information and to answer your questions. 


important new words 


for the broiler industry 


Lipamone: a free-flowing feed | | 
additive for broiler finishers. 
It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, | 
in corn distillers dried grains. | 


Liponizing: the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette’™: a broiler which 
has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower | 
and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 


bearing Joe’s name and brand of 
feeds, and the employees also gave 
each farmer a pad for taking notes 
during the evening. 

“I get so darn tired of watching 
those silly comedy programs on tele- 
vision,” one farmer said to another, 
“that I just thought I'd come down 
here tonight and hear what Joe has 
up his sleeve.” 

“Ssh! Not so loud about your tele- 
vision set, Pete. Some newspaper re- 
porter might be listening and write 
that we're still making profit on hogs 
below 12¢, else why the television.” 

At this point Joe Brooks got up on 
the platform. In his hand he held a 
bell which he began to ring vigor- 
ously. It was a pleasant sound and 
a lot of farmers grinned. 

Joe, clad in a blue suit, white shirt 
and blue tie, smiled at his farmer 
friends, then said, “I’m glad so many 
of you came to this school. I hope 
that many of us will learn through 
it better ways of operating a farm 
and at a better profit. I want to learn 
just as much as you fellows do, for 
then I can serve you better. 

“All over the country people are 
going to school—nights. Mostiy the 
students are adults. In night schools 
they find they can learn better tech- 
niques of the trades, the professions, 
selling, servicing and things like that. 
Why not the farmer and the feed 
dealer?” 

“Sure, we ain’t as dumb as some 
fellows!” interjected a farmer with a 
grin. Everyone laughed at that. 

“Some movie stars ain’t smart, I 
hear,” quipped another farmer, “and 
they get along all right.” 

Prizes for Attendance 

“IT am having my boys pass around 
an attendance sheet,” Joe said. 
“Please sign it, with your name and 
address. I want to keep attendance 
records throughout the six weeks 
course, and those with perfect records 
are going to get some worthwhile 
prizes.” 

“What prizes, Joe, a ton of feed 
for each guy!” Everyone roared at 
that sally, too. 

“I wish I could give all of you a 
ton of feed,” Joe smiled, “but let's 


hope the information you get at this 


For Turkey and Poultry Feeds 


3 cay 4 

5 
| 
1 
in wlth ob 


school will be worth more than a ton of their own medicine. In the winter, 


of feed to each of you. If it doesn't when farm work is slow, get the 
I'll be disappointed.” hired man to milk the cows and feed 
“Do we have to raise our hands if the chickens. Then you and the wife 
we want to leave the room, Joe?” pack about three suitcases and go to 
asked Mike Swendson mischievously. the city to visit with relatives. Teil | 
No replied Joe. “You know them you figured it was too far to 
where the place is—right over there go to Miami for the winter, since the 
And it's steam heated, too. One of nice, steam heated city was so close.” 
the best in town, too—just like our “Yah, I guess I'll try that,” laughed 
feeds Herman Schicktenberg. “Boy, will I 
Once more the farmers roared. get a kick out of eatin’ my cousin 
They always liked to kid Joe, and he Oscar's wiener wurst.” 
didn't mind it, for he knew it put the After the first meeting, the farm- 
farmers in a better mood to listen ers sat around drinking Joe's coffee 


and eating doughnuts, and talking 
dairy problems. And, although Joe | 
had not mentioned once that farmers | 
would do well to buy his feed and 
other supplies, his men showed him a 
ane stack of orders that had been placed. 
Joe smiled happily. “It illustrates WRITE . WIRE. . . PHONE 
Three farmers who are making « once more,” he said, “that if you give MAYO SH ELL CORP 
profit dairying are going to give you a man, a farmer, a little extra knowl- e 
brief talks on how much it costs them edge that he didn't have before, it P.O. BOX 784 «. HOUSTON, TEXAS pia sirt 
( to produce 100 Ib. of milk, how many gives him new ideas, more confidence Phe Phone OR 2-944] aaeeemeee 
| cows they have, what management | and shows him how to develop. I like 
practices they use and why. At the | this school idea 
end of these talks, we will have a 
question and answer period. Through 
these talks and discussion all of us 
should be able to gain a great deal 
‘ You can then check on whether your 
dairy herd management ideas equal 
or better those told by the speakers.” 


Dairying Is First Topic 
‘I would like to make this school 
as practical as possible,"’ Joe said, ‘so 
that you fellows can take home work- 
able ideas, as well as theory. There 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


The farmers who were listening, 


a ... Make a 60 second moisture test 


see that this sort of down to earth : wW 
ipproach appealed to them. They had 
had a lot of theory about dairy herd 
GRAIN-FEED-SEED 
with a 


management tossed at them in news- 
papers, magazine articles and through 
lectures. Now they were ready for 
practical examples right from their 
own area | 
“Our second meeting, a week from 
tonight,” Joe said, “will take up poul- 
try raising. How much does it take 
to produce a dozen eggs on today’s | 
market? We think we can answet 
that question. The third meeting will 
concern profits from hog raising.” 
There were groans and hoots from 
' the farmers. “I know how you fel- 
: lows feel about hog prices,” Joe said 
But remember, you made fine profits 
from pork for years, and it is reason- 
able to think prices are going to rise 


new 
MOISTURE TESTER 


h, from their present lows.” 
A couple of farmers nodded hope- 
fully 


Other Topics 
“We will also discuss the use of 
fertilizer at one meeting,” Joe went 
on, “as well as soils and seeds. And 


we certainly will want to have two . ®@ Easier to Operate 

or three farmers talk at one meeting i New dial-type selector switch gives im- 
about sidelines such as orchards, bee >» mediate readings. Built-in thermome- 
raising, strawberry and other crops, — eat ter assures proper conversions, Handy 
selling eggs and produce from road- bp . shoe 2 charts convert to final determinations — 
side stands, etc. In other words, men, ,  . all in 60 seconds. 

when we get through with our school, ® Trouble-Free Operation 

all of us will be able to see, I hope, { a pe 


Newly designed and strengthened chas- 


farm production where possible, as | control panel. . . all make the new 
well as operating more efficiently. a, 400G the sturdiest and most dependable 
One farmer raised his hand teater available 
“Couldn't we also have one session 
Accurate Within .25 of 1% 
where we could talk about ways and The extreme accuracy of the 400G Steinlite in « 
means of keeping all our city rela- matter of record. Its continued reliability has been 


proved — with over 20,000 successful installations 


tives from coming out to visit us so 

often, especially at holidays, Joe? 

: Gee, they come out and swamp us. 
They say we have freezers full of 
meat and fruit and vegetables, cheap 
milk, eggs and butter. They eat like 
they have been starved for a week, 
and after dinner they're so full they 
have to go upstairs and sleep. And 
they leave us to do all the dishes!” 


® Measure Entire Sample 
By testing the whole sample, a more ac 
curate moisture content of mixed mois- 
ture content grains can be determined 


® Wider Moisture Range 

“then when they go to the store and without sendpasting the ad nail in 
have to pay 60¢ a dozen for eggs, any way. 

they holler so loud you'd think a 

house was on fire.” 


Money-Back Guarantee 
The 400G Steinlite ia guaranteed to perform as ad 
vertiaed, or your money back and against de 
fective parte and workmanship for a full year 


CUT TIME AMD SAVE MONEY 


PEDER DEVOLD Of. COMPANY 


M Chaten Ave. 


Joe grinned Well, I do suppose SEERDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept, 
that is a problem in many areas. I | é j 618 W. Jackson Hivd | 
would say that the way to fix city | & “World's Leading Supplier of Groin Testing Equipment tor Over 40 Years” Chicago 6, Mi. j 
relatives is just to give them a taste . | Please send me full information on the New 4000) Stemlite | 

Movtsture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, Meal 
m Flour and many other commodities of conmatent chemical and 
INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A | Granular nature | 
OLVOLKOD VITAMIN OLS | 
NAME | 
i 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A alse i EQUIPM ENT COMPANY ADDRESS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OL | 
CITY STATI 
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Bacitracin Stops Secondary Invaders 


During periods of sickness or stress, resistance is 
lowered and secondary bacteria invade poultry and 
swine. The gram-positive bacteria called Strepto- 
coccus and Staphylococcus are the most numerous 
of the secondary invaders. Another organism, Clos- 
tridium produces toxic breakdown materials in the 
intestinal tract. Bacitracin is the most effective anti- 
biotic against these troublemakers because it con- 
trols more strains of these bacteria than other feed 
antibiotics. In test after test, Bacitracin has proved 
effective in stimulating appetites, and controlling 
the seccndary invaders that follow air-sac disease, 
biue comb, infectious sinusitis, and non-specific 
enteritis. 


BACITRACIN MOST EFFECTIVE IN CONTROLLING THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA 


Antibiotic Staphylococci 


Streptococci 


BACITRACIN 
Penicillin 
Chiortetracycline 


Gxytetracycline 


50 


100 0 
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Bacitracin Fights Black Scours 


A hog trouble-maker called Vibrio is often re- 
sponsible for the outbreaks of black (bloody) scours. 
Bacitracin is the most effective antibiotic in fighting 
this gram-negative bacteria because it controls more 
of the disease causing strains of Vibrio bacteria. 
Tests show that Bacitracin is effective in many swine 
dysenteries where other medication has failed." 
Additional tests point out that when swine scours 
are treated with Bacitracin, the recovered animals 
are more likely to become thrifty.” 

(1) Graham, R., Boley, L. E., and Woods, G. T.: Bacitracin in Necrotic 
Enteritis of Swine. North Am. Vet. 31:736. 


(2) Boley, L. E., Woods, G. T., Hatch, R. D., and Graham, R.: Studies on 
Porcine Enteritis. I! Experimental Therapy with Sulfcthalidine, Sulfa- 
methazine, Sodium Arsanilate, and Bacitracin in a Natural Outbreak of 
Swine Dysentery. Cornell Vet. 41:231. 


THESE CHARTS show the rela- 
tive effectiveness of Bacitracin and 
three other antibiotics in control- 
ling some of the more common bac- 
teria that invade animals during 
periods of stress and disease. 
Bacitracin is a most effective anti- 
biotic in fighting secondary in- 
vaders because it controls more 
bacteria] strains in each group. 
That's why high-level feeds made 
with BACIFERM are so effective in 
combatting dangerous bacteria. 


Clestridia 


100 


PERCENT OF STRAINS CONTROLLED 


Y AND SW | 4 
| P QuLI R 
| 
0 50 100 O | 50 |_| 


SOME ANTIBIOTICS inhibit the BACITRACIN ALLOWS MAXIMUM GROWTH OF VITAMIN-PRODUCING BACTERIA 
growth of beneficial bacteria but 
Bacitracin does not. Its selective Antibiotic E. Coli A. Aerogenes 
activity controls dangerous bac- 
teria, yet allows helpful bacteria to BACITRACIN 
flourish. For example, the charts 
show that bacitracin allows the Penicillin 


beneficial gram-negative bacteria 


E. coli and A. aerogenes to grow. 
Other antibiotics interfere with the Chlortetracycline Od 
growth of these important vitamin- 
producing bacteria in the intestinal 
tract. For the right selective activ- 


ity, choose BACIFERM for your high- 5 50 100 0 50 100 
level antibiotic feeds. PERCENT OF STRAINS ALLOWED TO GROW 


BACIFERM 


Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


LCONOMICAL | VALUE LFFEOV 


-- SAVES 53.00 to 59.00 


Oxytetracycline 


FU 
PER TON OF FEED RNISHES BONUS VITAMINS ON FARM 
Bacitracin, Penicillin, and tet Cost FOR POU 
antibiotics used at high BACIFERM antibiotic supplements R 
ow niain sel 
for-gram gram plus esults show that BACIFERM stimu. 


But only BAciFeRy lates appetites, 
Performance and 


costs at least 30%. fied growth factors. 


gives maximum 
cuts fortification 


by hastenin 
educing mortality. 


~ 
SE 
THESE 
POULTRY AND 
78 animals eating 
Or other stress condi- 
“ORS OCCUr. BACIPERM gets more anj. 
mals to mark 
recovery and 
BACIFE FRIVI combination antibiotic supplements available 
Ask for PE NBAC containing PENicillin and BACiferm 
For further information, write: 
°cSc° ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPT. COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn per 100 hens. Use type of nest which 
ind the Nebraska Poultry Improve- can be easily cleaned 
. Ss ment Assn WATER— Provide plenty of clean, 
e ervice u etin Oar SELECTION—Buy well bred, dis- fresh water at all times. Water is 
ease free chick from a reputable essential to the digestion and makes 
' om ip 66% of the egg. One hundred hens 
hatchery. Buy bout 12! ts o 
5 will drink an average of 6 gallons olf 
oW straight run chicks pet ») layers vater per day Hens should neve! 
Early chicks mean early layers. Main 
have ice water 
Helpful Notes on Feeding tain an all-pullet flock ane 
FEED Feed a modern, well-bal- 
and Management for Feed HOUSING Clean and disinfect all anced ration for profitable results 
housing quarter Floor space: haby To prevent feed waste use feeders 
Men and Their Customers chick 9 chicks per sq. ft con of proper 7 ind design. Fill the 
finement rearin 2 or 3 sq. ft. per feeder not more than half full. Avoid 
: pullet; range rearing, 300 pullets per udden changes in the feed program 
icre, 100 pullets per 8 by 10 ft. shel which may throw chickens off feed 
| f 
Profitable Pointers for especially important when it « , ter; laying house 3 sq. ft. per bird and her of production. Use recom- 
| to getting the 1 t profitab! ilt EQt IPMENT Feeders ba dy = 
Poultry Published from a formula feed, hence these chicks, 1 in. per chick; growing bird HEALTH MAINTENANCE phn? 
- 0 é isease ‘venti 
Recognizing the fact that good recommendation hould be 2 to 3 in. per chick; laying hens, 5 in 
management is extremely important | for a feed dealer to pa per bird, four o-ft. feeders per 100 th _ F , rn ia di » 
Ve mou COO i ( ~ 
in a successful poultry operation, sev- | customers. Here are the pointers for hens or one round-type hanging k 
> y ‘ram ifil illo is a actor 
eral organizations have combined | poultrymen contained in folder feeder per 35 hens management. 
"CESSiUI JOULLTY lanagemen 
thelr efforts in preparing and dis- | which was prepared through the « Roosts: 9 in. per pullet and spaced health “i lay ¢ Kec ' birds 
Ci y ens a 
tributing a folder containing “Profit- | operation of the University of Ne 14 in. apart. Keep dropping pits en fr f tos nd- ‘ i 
ee ari es ( 
ible Pointers for Poultry.”’ | braska College of Agriculture. Ne closed 
Good management practices are | braska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn Nests: one nest per five hens or 20 VENTILATION —-Provide plenty of 


fresh air without chilling drafts. For 
satisfactory ventilation there must 
be enough change of air to remove 
any moisture in the house and to 


LOAD BULK CARS CHEAPER, 


LITTER A_ build-up of litter of 
ground corn cobs, shavings, or othe 
absorbent materials will keep the 


with FORSTER BULK LOADER“... 


during the fall and winter. Use one 
W-watt light to each 200 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Use of a time clock will 
be very helpful in control of the 
length of day 

CULLING Remove non-producing, 
unthrifty birds whenever seen. Keep- 
‘ful watch of the flock will 
iid greatly in higher percentage of 


SIMPLE, LOW COST 
SYSTEM OPERATED 
BY ONE MAN 


Here is the ideal answer to 


ing a care 


production 
RECORD KEEPING Know the 


cost of production. Keeping a daily 
The Forster bulk loader the suces f the poultry business 

Know the amount of feed being used 
folds compactly on the Keep account of mortality of flock 
Records are essential in figuring feed 


dock, moves easily into 
either end of boxcar and 
retracts smoothly to permit 
easy filling of the center 
of car. One man can oper- 
ate. Plenty of capacity for 
quick loading. Many satis- 
fied customers. 


conversion 


MARKETING ~ Produce clean egy 


ELAM 


GRAIN COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 Bus 
* 


FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 


NOTE THESE ° 


Feed Grain Merchandisers 


STAR FEATURES Brewers’ Grains 


Forster Bulk Loader extended into boxcar 


* Dustless operation Con 
ey ity +. Lowis 
* Requires minimum space on 
* Easy to install HHT 
* Totally enclosed fan cooled ||| | 
motors 


* Dust tight magnetic starting 
equipment 
* All steel construction INVESTIGATE 


* Ball bearings throughout 2 E ha 


= Guaranteed against defects @ Steamed ROLLED OATS 
: @ Steamed CRIMPED OATS 


When not in use, Forster Bulk Loader folds out of the way on dock @ PULVERIZED OATS 
Write for information 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS DES MOINES OAT 
PRODUCTS CO. 


/ FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MACHINES FOR MODERN MILLING 


breathe 

| 


Gather eggs at least three times 
daily. Cool eggs immediately after 
gathering and hold below 60° F. with 
the humidity at 70%. Pack eggs with 
small end down and put in clean 
cases. Market eggs at least twice 
weekly. Sell you eggs on grade... it 
pays you most for quality. Keep litter 
clean and dry. Use plenty of clean 
nesting material. Clean the soiled 
eggs to eliminate bacteria. 


How Much Grain for Cows? 


A suggestion for regulating the 
amount of grain that a milk cow 
should be fed for maximum profit 
has been made by Dr. C. F. Huffman, 
dairy nutrition researcher at Michi- 
gan State University. 

He suggests that the cow’s milk be 
weighed often and the amount of 
grain she gets should be weighed, 
too. He advises that the amount of 
grain fed to the cow be cut dewn to 
see if milk production will stay up. 
Then he recommends increasing the 
grain fed to see if production is 
boosted profitably. 

“And when the cost of each addi- 
tional pound of grain fed is equal to 
the amount gotten for additional milk 
produced, that’s the best rate of 
feeding,” Dr. Huffman says. 

If a farmer follows the general 
recommendation of 1 Ib. of grain for 
each 3-4 Ib. of milk produced, Dr. 
Huffman points out, he usually is 


overfeeding the poor cow and under- 
feeding the good cow. 
Early Pullets 


A University of Illinois poultry ex- 
tension specialist, Dr. D. J. Bray, says 
starting pullets in January puts the 
poultryman in line for a premium of 
$3 to $5 a case next fall for large 
eggs. But, he says, there are also dis- 
advantages to the practice, and he 
advises poultrymen to weigh both 
sides of the ledger before making a 
decision as to which will make the 
most money. Here are some of the 
points to be considered, according to 
Dr. Bray. 

Early-brooded chicks need more 
floor space since they'll be older and 
larger when they go on range—1 sq. 


activated 


SUPERTRATE 


UNidentified FACtors concentrate 


lets you pack 


MORE 


GROWTH 


MORE 


PRODUCTION 


MORE 


MORE 
VITAMINS 
inte your formula feeds 


The AMBURGO Company, Inc 
1315 Wolnut Philo. 7, Po 


ft. per bird is a good measure. Chick 
guards are doubly important for 
brooding early chicks. They hold heat 
in the brooding area and keep chicks 
from wandering away from the 
brooder. 

Early brooding takes more fuel. 

Early chicks will make the best 
use of early spring range. They'll be 
big enough to eat lots of grass. Late- 
started pullets won't cut the feed bill 
much unless a good legume range 
that can be kept clipped and tender 
is available. Growing pullets like ten- 
der, not coarse, seedy, hard-to-digest 
grass, says the specialist. 

Early pullets will be past the time- 
consuming stage when the spring field 
work rush begins. It takes more time 
to raise early pullets, but. the time 
is better distributed. 

FARM LAND LEASED 

URBANA, ILL.—Nearly 60% of 
the farm acreage in Illinois is being 
operated under lease in 1955, accord- 
ing to economists at the University 
of Tilinois. 
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EXPELLER SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
and PEASIZE CAKE 


As Basic High-Protein Ingredient for 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


RECOGNIZED by Dog Food Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


Because It Is ° 
PREFERRED for its high fat content and uniformity in size and 
texture 


VALUED for its golden-brown color, flavor and digestibility. 
AVAILABLE throughout the entire year from our centrally located 
plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P.O, Box 538 Phone 23391 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


* COB BLOWING CORN SHELLERS 


€d corn ed trouble 
* Hi sto, design 
i ar for sine gon ll shelling cylinder 
ul 

eller truction 

by 70 years of exper P lar 
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FOXCO FPLAVITEIN 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

NATIONAL ALFALFA MEAL 

FOXCO QUALADEE VITAMIN OILS 

EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELLS 


SMITH’S NO. 1 STEAM DRIED MENHADEN FISH MEAL 


Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas 


COMPANY 


Phone Vineland 9-4400 | 


| NEWFIELD, N. J. 


9-4401 
9-4402 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 
7 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
. +. can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 
fluctuations and inventory 
HEDGE your soy)/eans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oi! meal 
in the futures market. It's the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 
Call, wire or write us today 
' for information 
© 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Partner in charge of 
Commodity Department 
One Well St. 231 S. La Salle 
New York 3 Chicago 4, lil. 
Digby MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Chieage Board of Trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange ° 
and Other Principa! Commodity 7 
and Security Exchanges 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Jan. 67—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Asen.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Jan. 9-10—Kansas State Formula 
Feed Conference; Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; chmn., Dr. F. W. 
Atkeson, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Asen.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nev., Reno; chmn., Dr. J. F. 
Kidwell, U. of Nev., Reno, Nev. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 23-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; FElks Club, 
Fargo; chmn., Irving J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N.D. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
and Egg Asen.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

dan. 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Asen.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Oal; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrismar, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 38-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Asen.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Alfred E. Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 

Feb. 1-8— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; s:c., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chmn., Dr. Don Mishiler, 
Crown Mills, 733 8.W. Oak, Portland, 
Ore. 

Feb, 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, 
Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Ohicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 


| New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17— Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Gecond Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., BR. B. Kel- 
ley, 605 Bining Exchange Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Gran & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 


falo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 22-23 Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Rea- 
noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 
Reaves, V. P. 1., Blacksburg, Va. 


Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Asen.; Hotel Muehlebach, Hansas 
Oity; exec. V. P., Licoyd 8. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

March 15-16 — Oregon Feed and 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 
809 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

March 18-28—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas Oity, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Tl. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 8—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Fort 
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“Lotta Dozen” 
Wise poultrymen buy ‘ 
Eggshell Brand again 
and again because hens 
like it, and readily con- 
vert its calcium into hard, 
smooth-textured 
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Worth; sec, Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bildg., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; sec., Robert OC. Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Oo., Terre Haute, Ind. 


April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John F. 
Gilmore, 1400 Tenth St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17—-Nebraska Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec. Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

May 8-5—KHansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Oase, 991 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association; Statier-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 
19 8S. Cleveland 8t., Memphis, Tenn. 


May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ml. 

June 4-5-— Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta &, Ga. 

June 6-9— Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 


Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19 — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union 
Bidg., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 28-30—Association of South- 
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ern Feed and Fertilizer Oontrol Of- 
ficials; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment 8 tation, 
Lexington 28, Ky. 


Oct. 444—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmna., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Callege 
Statien, Texas. 

Oct, 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec. L. BE. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 


Distributed in lowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd W. Des Moines, lowe 
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ade to Order... 


fes, Kelly Duplex Mixers ore truly “tailor 
made” to your needs. if you doubt it, just take o 
look at these advontages: (1) a complete batch 
can be loaded, mixed and sacked in less than 15 
minutes (2) mixtures are so evenly and thoroughly 
blended that they will stand up under the most 
rigid inspection (3) unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market (4) practically noiseless in 
operation (5) ruggedly constructed of all-welded 
steel for steady, dependable performance . . . less 
maintenance . . . longer life (6) so liberally reted 
that users report it will hold up to twice its rated 


VERTICAL 


FEED 


No mill problem is too great for a Kelly 
Duplex Mixer. Capacities can range from ‘4 to 5 
tons and larger . . . units can be powered by elec- 
tric motor or belt drive from either above or below 
the floor . .. and as for space problems—well, just 
take a look at the pictures on the right. A 2% ton 
mixer had to be built with a special extension for 
discharge into a bagging scale on the first floor. 
Kelly Duplex planning solved this problem . . . and 
can solve yours just as well. 


Remember, any way you look at it. . . Kelly 
Duplex Feed Mixers are your best buy. 
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Protein Supplements in Broiler Feed 


By Arthur A. Camp and Dr. J. R. Couch 


EDITCH’S NOTE: Results of tests 
conducted at the Texas Agricultural 
xpertment Station, Gonzales, are re- 
ported in the accompanying article. 
Under the direction of Mr. Camp, 
superintendent of the Gonzales sta- 
tion, and Dr. Couch, professor of 
poultry husbandry, Texas A&M Col- 
loge System, the tests were conducted 
to determine the values of some pro- 
‘cin supplements when substituted for 
soybean meal in all-mash diets for 
broiler chicks, The article is the text 
of @ talk presented et the recent 
Texas Nutrition Conference. 

¥ 

During the past few years much 
attention has been directed toward 
new vitamins, minerals, antibiotics, 
arsenic compounds, and other drugs, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. 
It is granted that these feed ingredi- 


importance and 
atten- 


ents are of great 
should receive a great deal of 
tion, but let us not overlook the im 
portance of the basic constituents of 
broiler diets—-protein and energy. This 
articie will be concerned mostly with 
protein supplements in broiler feeds 


Proteins are essential to all plant 


and animal life as components of th 
active protoplasm of each living cell 
and its nucleus. In plants, the protein 
is largely concentrated in the actively 


growing portions, such as the leave 
and the reproductive portions such as 
the seeds, Plants possess the abilit 
to synthesize their own proteins from 
relatively simple compounds such as 
carbon dioxide, water, nitrates and 
sulfates. Plants, therefore, are the 
original sources of the 
In animals, protein displays a much 
greater diversity of function than in 


proteins 


plants. For example, protein is a pri- 
mary constituent of many structural 
and protective tissues, such as bones, 
ligaments, hair, nails, feathers and 
skin, as well as of the soft tissues 
which include the organs and muscles. 
Chickens lack the ability of the plant 
to synthesize proteins from simple 
materials and must depend upon 
plants or other animals as a source 
of dietary protein. Animals have, 
however, a remarkable ability to con- 
vert dietary proteins into many dif- 
ferent and specialized animal pro- 
teins. 

Since proteins are constantly being 
used by the animal, either to build 
new tissues as in growth and repro- 
duction, or to repair worn tissues, a 
regular intake of proteins is required 
If adequate proteins are lacking in 
the diet, there is a rapid reduction 


Feeds are better with 
whey—better with 


Guaranteed at least 65% lactose 
(Runs are usually 70-72%) 


Add whey to your feeds to produce fast, 
economical weight gains in poultry, swine 
and calves. KRACO is fresh-dried whole 
whey. This pure milk by-product supplies 
these animals with whey factor—an im- 
element 
such good results that many farmers in- 


portant nutritional 


sist on whey in their feeds. 


KRACO is fresh! Dried immediately 
after it’s drained from glistening cheese 
vats in Kraft’s modern processing plants. 
No chance for KRACO to get stale or 
high-acid. Fresh-dried KRACO 
low-acid whey. 
Quality guaranteed by Kraft. 

KRACO is all whey! Nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Pure KRACO con- 
tains ali the whey nutrients: lactose (guar- 
milk protein 

milk miner- 


world’s most famous 


anteed minimum 65%), 


(12%, mostly lactalbumin), 


als, and vitamins. 


A Kraft Product 
Order trom PHENIX FOODS COMPANY 


Division of Kraft Foods Company 
460 East Iilinols Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


producing 


is the 


or cessation of growth or a loss of 


| weight and, ultimately, a withdrawal 


of, protein from less vital tissues to 
maintain the function of the more 
vital tissues as long as possible 

A protein molecule is built up of 
hundreds and thousands of amino 


| acids combined with each other. When 


proteins are digested, they are split 
into amino acids which are united 
again in the animal to produce animal 
protein or other needed substances 
Therefore, the nutritionist must note 
the amino acid content of the protein 
supplements, because some protein 
supplements are deficient in one or 
more of the essential amino acids 
required by the chick. For example, 
most of the plant proteins are de- 
ficient in the amino acids, methionine, 
lysine (good quality soybean meal 
might be an exception) and others, 
whereas the animal proteins are usu- 
ally good sources of these essential! 
amino acids and tend to balance out 


| the deficiencies of the plant proteins 


| when 


| proteins supplement other 


| methionine 
| meal. But, at the 
| cottonseed 


added to broiler feeds 

The term “essential” amino acid is 
used to designate those amino acids 
which cannot be synthesized by the 
chick in adequate quantities to meet 
the bodily requirements. The require- 
ments of the chick for most of these 
have been determined experimentally 

Also, it is known that certain plant 
plant pro- 
teins in broiler feeds because a com- 
bination of the two furnished more 
nearly the amino acid requirements 
of the chicken. For example, good 
quality soybean oil meal helps correct 
the available lysine and, possibly, 
deficiency of cottonseed 
same time, the 
meal contributes more 
arginine and cystine to the diet. 

Another point in favor of using a 
combination of protein supplements 


in broiler feeds is that certain pro 


| cessing practices tend to reduce the 


availability of some of the amino 
acids in protein, Therefore, if a feed 
manufacturer buys a carload of pro- 
tein supplement that has been dam- 
| aged during processing the quality of 
his feed will be reduced unless he is 
| including other sources of the amino 


| side which were rendered unavail- 


able by improper processing. 

One argument in favor of using ani- 
mal protein in combination with plant 
proteins is that the former contributes 
more minerals, on a pound for pound 
basis, than the plant proteins. And, 
of course, practically all of the animal 
proteins contain the much talked 
about “unidentified growth factors.” 

In accordance with the previously 
mentioned considerations and the fact 
that at certain times some protein 
supplements are scarce and more ex- 
pensive than others, a series of tests 
were conducted at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station No. 21, 
Gonzales, to determine the value of 
some protein supplements when sub- 
stituted for soybean meal in all-mash 
diets for broiler chicks from one-day 
to market age. 

In all tests conducted, the chicks 
were sexed and debeaked at one day 
of age and vaccinated at seven days 
of age for Newcastle’s disease and 
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infectious bronchitis. All trials were 
conducted in floor-pen broiler units 
equipped with peanut hull litter, 
butane brooders and automatic water- 
ing devices, Each lot contained either 
100, 150, cr 200 birds with equal 
nurnbers of males and females per 
pen. All diets and tap water were 
supplied ad libitum. Feed consump- 
‘ion and mortality records were kept 
and the birds were weighed individu- 
ally when the tests were terminated 
at 10 weeks of age. 

Degossypelized Cottonseed Meal 

In the first test a basal diet con- 
taining yellow corn meal 30%, 
ground milo—28%, soybean meal— 
26%, alfalfa leaf meal-—2.5%, steamed 
bonemeal--2%, limestone flour—1.5%, 
wet fish solubles-—3%, dried whey 
3%, fish meal—3%, and a vitamin 
and antibiotic mix-—1% served as a 
control, The vitamin and antibotic 
mix furnished all the vitamins known 
to be required by growing chicks at 
levels previously shown to be ade- 
quate, a combination of antibiotics 


at recommended a coccidiostat 
and 0.05% methionin« 

Five samples of cottonseed 
were tested at a level of 15% of the 
total diet replacing soybean mea! on 
an equi-protein basis. The 10-week 
data indicated that there was no sig 
nificant difference in either rate of 
gain or feed conversion when either 
sample of the cottonseed meal was 
used to replace soybean meal in the 
diet. 

It should be noted that all diets 
contained 3% fish meal which is an 
excellent source of lysine and methio 


meai 


nine, two of the limiting amino acids 
in cottonseed meal. These amino acid 
deficiencies of cottonseed mea! should 
be considered when formulating diets 


containing high levels of cottonseed 
meal especially in turkey diets be- 
cause turkeys have a relatively high 
requirement for lysine 
Sesame Meal 

In the next trial the protein sup- 
plement tested was sesame meal. The 
same basal diet was used as in the 


| above mentioned cottonseed mea! test. 


The test ingredient was substituted 
for soybean meal on an equi-protein 
basis at levels of 10% and 15% of 
the total diet. The 10-week data 
showed no difference in the growth 
rate through the use of sesame meal 
at the 10% level. Feed conversion 
was improved as compared with the 
control diet. The substitution of the 
higher level of sesame meal (15%) 
for soybean meal did not affect 
growth rate of the birds; however, 
feed conversion was improved over 
the soybean meal diet or the lower 
level of sesame meal with soybean 
meal. It should be pointed out again 
that all diets in this test contained 
fish meal at a level of 3%. 
Corn Gluten Meal 

The next protein supplement to be 
tested was corn gluten meal. Here 
again, the same basal diet was used 
as in the previously mentioned tests. 
The corn gluten meal was substituted 
in the diet at a level of 5% for soy- 
bean oil meal, Growth rate, feed 
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conversion and pigmentation were the 
criteria used to measure the value of 
this product. 

The 10-week data showed that a 
significant increase in growth rate 
and pigmentation was obtained by 
the substitution of 5% corn gluten 
meal for soybean meal containing all 
milo. However, the corn gluten meal 
elicited a highly significant increase 
in growth rate, pigmentation, and 
feed conversion when substituted at 
the same level in an all-milo diet con- 
taining 2% stabilized beef tallow. 

Another protein supplement tested 
was zein residue meal. This ingredient 
is a by-product of the plastic industry 
and very closely resembles corn glu- 
ten meal in appearance and physical 
condition. This product was tested 
three different times at levels of 
2% %, 5% and 10% each time sub- 
stituted in the diet for soybean meal 
on an equi-protein basis. 

In the first test, the same basal 
diet was used as in the other tests, 
except that the 0.05% methionine 
was omitted. The 10-week data indi- 
cated that growth rate was not sig- 
nificantly altered by either level of 
zein residue meal fed. Feed conver- 
sion was slightly poorer on the diets 
containing the zein residue meal as 
compared with the all-soybean meal 
diet. However, it was noted that there 
was a consistent increase in growth 
rate from the lower to the higher 
levels. 

In the next test using this product, 
the contro] diet was the same as pre- 
viously used except that the fish meal 
and the methionine were omitted. 
The 10-week data from this test 
showed no significant increase in 
growth rate was obtained by the use 
of the 24% level; however, feed con- 
version was improved slightly. The 
substitution of either the 5% or 10% 
level for soybean meal elicited a sig- 
nificant increase in growth rate and 
an improvement in feed conversion. 

This product was again tested at 
levels of 5% and 10% substituted for 
soybean meal to determine whether 
the addition of 0.05% methionine 
would improve the performance of 
the product in question. A summary 
of the 10-week data indicated that 
the amino acid supplementation did 
not significantly alter growth rate or 
feed conversion of either level of the 
zein residue meal fed. However, it 
was noted that the methionine addi- 
tion slightly improved the higher 
level. 

Hydrolyzed Feathers 

Another protein supplement which 
has recently been accepted as a feed 
ingredient by the Texas Feed Con- 
trol Service is hydrolyzed feathers 
This product was tested several times 
both in batteries and in floor-pen 
studies. 

The basal diets used in these trials 
were all-vegetable diets containing 
the usual vitamin, antibiotic, and coc- 
cidiostat supplementation. The data 
from these tests indicate that this 
product when substituted in the diet 
for soybean meal at either a level! 
of 2%% or 5% will produce growth 
equal to or, in most cases, significant- 
ly better than the contro! diet. This 
is especially true when the diet con- 
tains approximately 5% animal prod- 
ucts such as dried whey, fish solubles, 
fish meal, meat and bone scraps, or 
poultry by-products meal. rs 


Summary 

In summary and conclusion, the re- 
sults of the tests conducted here on 
this station indicate— 

1. Degossypolized cottonseed meal 
may be incorporated into broiler diets 
to 15% provided the 
diet contains as much as 3% fish 
meal and 0.05% methionine. 

2. Sesame meal at either a level of 
10% or 15% may satisfactorily be 
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You Can Count On 


Outstanding Facilities , 
© Quick Service 


Trace Mineral Premixes . . . lodized- 
Mangenesed Calcium (any desired lev- 
el) . . Manganesed Calcium (eny de- 
sired level) . . . Electro (free-flowing) 
Calcium . . . Pellet Machine Calcium 
Regular (plain) Calcium .. . Dust- 
less (plein) Calcium .. . Shelimaker 

Calcium Grit . . . Barn-Brite (Barniime). 


Write—Wire—Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, CARTHAGE, MO. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
222 W. Adems Box 409 325 WOW. Bidg 


The original vitamin E in feed 


ingredients may be gone by the 
time you mix your feeds. That's 
one reason why you should use 


Vitamin E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Information and prices from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Every Good Feed 
Get your supplies from 


HENRY K. FAUST 


Successor to King Brothers & Oo. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


substituted for soybean meal provid- 
ed the diet contains 3% fish meal. 

3. Corn gluten meal substituted for 
soybean meal at a level of 5% will 
increase growth rate, pigmentation 
and feed conversion of broiler chicks, 
especially if the diet contains as much 
as 2% stabilized beef tallow. 

4. Zein residue meal fed at levels 
of 2%%, 5% or 10% in place of 
soybean meal will give results equal, 
or superior, to an all-soybean meal 
diet. 

5. Hydrolyzed feathers substituted 
for soybean meal at either a level of 
2%% or 5% will produce results 
equal or superior to soybean oil meal, 
especially if the diet contains as much 
as 5% of other animal products: 


Agricultural Meeting 
Concluded in Canada 


OTTAWA—The 17th annual Fed- 
eral Provincial Agricultural Confer- 
ence concluded here Dec. 8, with J. 
G. Gardiner, agriculture minister, as- 
suring those attending that he would 
press for continuing support for eggs 
and butter at existing support level 
and continuing freight assistance on 
western feed grains. Mr. Gardiner did 
not say in his concluding remarks 
that he would seek a continuance 
of the floor price for hogs. In fact, 
he did not mention hog supports. 

Representatives of agriculture de- 
partments of all provincial govern- 
ments, leaders of farm organizations, 
and observers from agricultural de- 
partments of five other countries, in- 
cluding the U.S., attended. 

Originally organized during World 
War II for the purpose of planning 
wartime production, the conference in 
recent years is devoted to the ex- 
change of agricultural problems in 
the various sections of Canada and 
suggestions and recommendations by 
provincial agricultural departments 
and farm organizations and the sub- 
mission of surveys of prospects for 
the year immediately ahead. This 
year, in almost every instance, the 
provinces and farm organizations 
urged the government to continue the 
support price on eggs, butter and 
hogs and the freight assistance on 
western feed grains moved to eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. Some 
presentations were critical of the 
US. subsidized wheat export pro- 
gram, 

On the subject of Canada’s grain 
surpluses, Mr. Gardiner strongly sug- 
gested that Ontario livestock produc- 
ers should purchase more western 
grain and that much of it could be 
readily moved from the West and 
stored on farms in eastern Canada 
where the feeding program for live- 
stock is a major part of the farm 
operation. Some eastern observers 
expressed the belief that if western 
grain producers increase livestock 
production as an outlet for surplus 
grain, it could disrupt the livestock 
feeding program in Ontario and Que- 
bec as well as sections of the Mari- 
times. 


MAKE THE MOST 


WITH FAMOUS 


W-W GRINDERS 


YOU EXPECT MORE IN 
AWwW-W ...AND MORE 
IS WHAT YOU GET! 


CONVENIENT TIME 
PAYMENTS ARRANGED 

If DESIRED 

You get more for your 

money .. better per- 
formance with teas 
horsepower require 


ments . with the re- 
nowned W-W Hammer- 
mills. fhe exclusive 
Star cylinder is one 
thing that dees the 
trick, but other imper- 
tant features combine 
te make it « real profit 
performer. Find out 


why hundreds of oper- 
ators specify nothing 
bat 


W-W GRINDER CORP. DEPT. 311 WICHITA, KANSAS 


OF YOUR 
GRINDING TIME 


Write for 
Complete Literature 
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Two words wo 


to increase salt profits 


"TRACE 
MINERALIZED 


rk like magic 


Next time a customer asks you for stock salt, just say 
to him, ‘“Trace mineralized?”’ 

You'll find, as many of our dealers have, that this 
simple sales-making formula works like magic. Try it. 
Keep track of your next ten customers. You'll sell 
higher profit Morton T-M Salt to most of them. Just 
remember to say ‘Trace mineralized?” 


MORTON T-M SALT IS PRE-SOLD 


Farmers and feeders know that Morton T-M Salt is 
the low-cost way to top feeding efficiency. Regular 


advertising in leading farm 


publications drives home 


the fact that the cost of T-M Salt is but a fraction of a 


cent per day per animal. 


Numerous articles by feeding authorities stress the 
value of trace minerals. Just remind your customers, 


and they'll buy T-M. 


TRY A MORTON T-M SALT DISPLAY 


Another way to increase sales is to 
build a display of the new bags and 
blocks. The new, eye-catching design 
quickly reminds your customers to 


buy Morton T-M Salt. 


* Your customers want it 
* Their livestock need it 


* Your feeds will do a better job 


* You'll make more profit 


Sell bags or blocks— 
Use it in feed mixes 


MORTON 


Morton Salt Compeny * 


T-M SALT 


Trace Mineralized Salt 
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Interest in Filtration-Extraction 


Process for Oilseeds Said Growing 


NEW ORLEANS, LA,-Commercial 
acceptance of the filtration-extrac- 
tion process for oilseeds has moved 
forward rapidly in 1955, end a grow- 
ing number of inquiries from both 
the U.S. and foreign countries indi- 
cates that interest is on the increase, 
according to chemical engineers who 
developed the process, 

Research workers at the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, origi- 
nated the process, directing their ef- 


| 


extraction of oil 
nowever, 


forts first to the 
from cottonseed 
they have continued experiments to 
improve the method to extend 
its application to other oilseeds 
Their findings have reported 
in a number of hould 
be of value to oil mill operators 
equipment manufacturers, and 
interested in extraction of 
oilseeds, It has 
that filtration-extraction might 
adaptable for the extraction of chloro 
phyll, and for the capture of various 


since thet 


and 


beer 
irticies which 
thers 
olvent 
been suggested also 


prove 
prove 


tah and Southern Ideho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 


Telephone: Ogden 9523 


extracts from spices, leaves, bark and 
other vegetable materials, as well as 
for separation of some inorganic sub- 
stances, for example, sulfur from sul- 
fur-bearing ores 

Practical considerations which ac- 
count for industry’s acceptance of 
filtration-extraction include its adap- 
tability to a variety of oilseeds with- 
out major changes in plant equip- 
ment and a considerable reduction in 
the cost of plant installation and 
operation 

In addition, filtration - extraction, 
which operates at capacities as low 
as 75 tons per day makes the advan- 
tages of solvent-extraction available 
and economically attractive to a 
group of mills in which some 40% of 
the oilseeds are processed, say the 
USDA researchers. 

Prior to 1954, eonversion or ex- 
traction facilities for cottonseed to 
solvent extraction required the out- 
lay of a million dollars or more. Now, 
with reduction of the economic mini- 
mum size, process simplification, and 
competition among equipment manu- 


PROBUCES 
RELLETS 
TUBES 
BL 


UNIVERSAL 


PACEMAKER OF 
THE PELLETING 


growth and flexibility. 


ONLY A 
MIE CHAN 


INDUSTRY 


The Universal AAA Pellet Mill is the most flexible mill avail- 
able. In addition to making all the feedstuff shapes required 
ty the average feed mill, production can be increased as 
required. With a Universal you don’t have to add more pellet 
mills—just increase the horsepower of your present mil! 
Horsepowers start at 60 H.P and can be increased up to 
150 H.P depending on production desired. Increased horse- 
power doesn’t affect the life of a Universal. It’s built for your 


For further information write or call John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc., 
1545 South Greenwood Avenue, Montebello, Calif. Phone PArkview 8-2121 


WILLIAMSON 


Builders of Turn-Key Feed Mills and Equipment 


EXCLUSIVE RAPID-CHANGE 
DIE LOCK permits die changes 


within a maximum of 10 min- 


utes giving you uninterrupted 
production, with less waste 


manpower. 


facturers, it is possible to convert a 
mechanical pressing mill to solvent 


| extraction for less than half that 


sum. 

Success of filtration-extraction de- 
pends on adequate conditioning, roll- 
ing, cooking and crisping of the meats. 
These operations are easily carried 
out in conventional preparation 
equipment used in hydraulic and 
screw press mills with only minor ad- 
ditions and slight modifications. Fil- 
tration-extraction equipment is now 
being manufactured commercially by 


several equipment firms, making it 
|readily availabie at competitive 
prices 


| from 


One commercial plant has already 
operated successfully for a full year 
with the filtration-extraction process 


for cottonseed and soybeans. These 
opraters report. they found opera- 
uw. 6 sitopiified, costs lowered, oil 


yields equ«) to or better than those 
other processes, solvent losses 
reduced, and ease of changing from 
processing cottonseed to soybeans, 
and vice versa, demonstrated. An- 
other plant is now being installed in 
South America for processing of rice 
bran and sunflower seeds. 

Although cottonseed and soybeans 
are the only oilseeds for which filtra- 
tion-extraction has been used on a 


commercial scale, successful demon- 
strations have been made for rice 
bran and flaxseed on a continuous 
pilot-plant basis. Sesame, peanuts, 


castor beans and milo germ have been 
handled successfully on a laboratory 
scale, and the ability has been demon- 
strated to translate such results to 
pilot plant operation, and pilot plant 
results to successful commercial 
operations, the USDA scientists point 


out. 
Recent findings on the filtration- 
extraction process have been pub- 


lished in a number of articles, copies 
of which may be obtained without 
cost by writing to the Southern Re- 


gional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Bivd., New Orleans 
19, La 


MELKCENTRATE 


Dried Milk Alternate 


Protein 32% Fat 2.5% 
Fibre 3.5% 


Cuts Feed Costs 
Substantially! 


. . by replacing dried milk 
roducts in feed formulas. 
Cpplies all the Amino Acids 
and Riboflavin of dried milks. 
Over 50% of the protein in 
MELKCENTRATE is of animal 


| Custom 
Blended 


With added Vitamin B,. and 
Antibiotics to your specifica- 
tions—thus assuring a more 
uniform blend of these addi- 
tives. For complete informa- 
tion, write, wire, or phone 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Poultry Hatchery 
Expansion Predicted 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—A predic- 
tion that the poultry hatchery in- 
dustry is likely to sell more replace- 
ment stock in 1956 than in 1955 and 
that an expansion of up to 5% could 
be absorbed without materially hurt- 
ing egg prices in the fall and winter 
of 1956 was voiced by Dr. C. L. Lau- 
rent, head of the poultry department 
at the University of Georgia, at the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Feder- 
ation regional quickie convention 
held here Dec. 9-10. 

Dr. Laurent said that he felt that 
any expansior of more than 20% 
above a year levels in the broiler 
ch! k busiress after February would 
bring abcut declines in prices to lev- 
els below ‘he cost of production. 

Analyzing the turkey outlook, Dr. 
Laurent said he felt that the industry 
could not successfully market over 
63 million head without sustaining 
price setbacks. He further said that 
all current indications point to a pro- 
duction above the record 64 million 
in 1953. He added, however, that 
there is still time for adjustments. 

About 160 hatcherymen registered 
for the two-day event, making the 
total attendance for APHF’s eastern 
and southern “quickies” at slightly 
more than 300 persons. A western 
regional “quickie” will be held at 
the Hotel Sir Francis Drake in 
San Francisco Jan. 13-14. The same 
program will be repeated. 

Holding a special appeal for the 
audience was a playlet, “What Would | 
You Do?”, which found the cast in 
the play creating typical hatchery 
problems. Turning the tables, the 


cast looked to the audience at the 
end of each act for a solution to 
the problems which had been de- | 
veloped. 

The historical short-plot_ re- | 
placement season was listed as an 
important weak link in the hatchery | 
industry economy, contributing to 


inefficiency in the entire poultry in- | 
dustry. Panelists said that the hatch- 
| 


ery industry, forced by long custom 
to produce virtually all its egg-pro- | 
ducing strains of chicks in the period | 
from January through March or | 
April, fails to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency. One direct result is that the 


to eight weeks each fall is called 
on to absorb hoavy quantities of pul- 
let eggs. 


WINTER DYSENTERY 
URBANA, ILL.—A University of | 
Illinois veterinarian says that winter | 
dysentery in dairy cows seldom 
causes death, but it may cut milk 
flow to less than half of normal. 


| 
egg market for a period of about six | 


Grout 


OPERKTING 
HIAWATHA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Phone: Piderol 6-2189 


Déalers Do Better ome 


Texas Commercial 
Feed Sales Show 
Increase in 1954-55 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Sales of commercial feed in Texas 
in the year ended Aug. 31, 1955, 
totaled 4,080,406 tons, according to 
the annual report of the Texas Feed 
Control Service. 

The total sales are computed from 
the sale of tax tags. Included in the 
total are straight feeds as well as 
formula feeds. The sales figure does 
not include whole grains or unregis- 
tered ingredients brought into the 
state for use in the manufacture of 
formula feeds. 

The 1954-55 total, according to the 
report by F. D. Brock, chief of the 
control service, represented an in- 
crease over the previous year’s ton- 
nage of 3,237,832. 

It also was the third highest total 
on record, being exceeded only by 
the sales volume in 1951-52 and 
1952-53. 
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Shellhuilder 


Minnesota’s 


Minnesota 


OIL FEED 


Processed exactly like Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Meal, this 22% oil feed is from 
broken flaxseed and other oil seeds. To 
mix into your own dairy and cattle 
formulas, we recommend a mixture of 
10% to 0%. You can expect almost the 
same results as pure linseed mcal—and 
the savings are substantial. 


it’s Efficient! 
it’s Mildly Laxative! 


it’s Nutritious! 


Write... 

Wire... 

Phone for 
a Today's Quotation 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, 


MINNESOTA SUnset 8-9011 
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AT NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE—Several well-known figures in the 
animal nutrition field were present at the North Carolina Feed Nutrition 
Conference held at North Carolina State College Dec. 8-9. Some of them are 
pictured here, from left to right: Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University; Dr. 
E. W. Glazener, NOS; D. E. Huntington, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8.0., retiring president of the North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 


Camera Views 


of the 


NATIONAL ALFALFA MEETING—About 50 plant man- 
agers of the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
met in Denver recently for the annual managers’ con- 
ference. They are shown here in their meeting room at 


News 


OFFICIALS AT NEW PLANT—Visiting Western Condensing Co. officials 
were on hand early for the recent open house ceremonies at the companys 
new whey plant and warehouse, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Shown here discussing 
« product display with R. M. Webb, plant manager (right), are, from left te 
right: Robert Greer, division production manager; Douglass L. Mann, vice 


president for sales, and Ray Wilkin, advertising and sales promotion manager. 


Asen.; Dr. E. W. Constable, North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh; Joseph Chrisman, American Dehydrators Assn., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. Robert H. White-Stevens, research division, American Cyanamid Co., 
Pearl River, N.Y.; Dr. G. F. Combs, University of Maryland; Dr. G. H. Wise, 
NCS; Dr. G. Matrone, NCS, and Dr. Constable. A review of conference pro- 
ceedings appeared on page 6 of the Dec. 17 issue of Feedstuffs. 
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the Albany Hotel. The conference followed a session of 
the board of directors of National Alfa‘fa and the direc- 
tors were guests at the managers’ meeting. Discussions 
centered on production problems and over-all operations, 


A 
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WAREHOUSE FIRE—Fire recently destroyed the Lansing, Mich., warehouse 
of Farm Bureau Services, with a building and inventory loss estimated at 
around $750,000. The inventory included feeds and miscellaneous farm supply 
items. The warehouse, which serves customers in central Michigan, is being 
rebuilt. 


NEW OFFICERS—New officers and directors of the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. were elected at the recent nutrition conference held 
at North Carolina State College. They are, from left to right, A. W. Koon, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 8.C., director; M. H. Murray, Moclis- 
ville (N.C.) Feed Mills, vice president; W. D. Edwards, Edwards Bros. Milliag 
Co,, Rutherford, N.C., president, and J. Louis Maxwell, Jr., Goldsboro (N.C.) 
Milling Co., secretary-treasurer. Gil Brauch, Ralston Purina Co., Charlotte, 
N.C., was named a director, but was not present for the picture. 
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PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 


Walter G. Andrews 
Gets ADM Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS — Walter G. An- 
drews of St. Paul has been named 
assistant general sales manager of 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co., it has 
been announced by Thomas L. 
Daniels, president. Mr. Andrews, an 
assistant vice president, was former- 
ly manager of ADM’s specialty oils 
department. 

William C. Mueller, who has been 
coordinating ADM resin activities in 
the Minneapolis office, also will act in 
a Similar capacity for specialty oils. 
He will be assisted by Miles B. 
Hays. 

Mr. Andrews joined ADM in 1941 
as a control chemist following two 
years’ experience in the paint indus- 
try. He became a research chemist 
in 1942 and was a member of the 
company’s technical sales service 
staff from 1944-48. In 1948 he was 
appointed director of specialty oil 
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The most popular 
feed ingredient 


For more than 50 years Buffalo® Corn Gluten 
Feed has been a standard in the feed industry. 
Dairymen prefer it because over the years 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed has proven to be 
one of the best milk producing ingredients. 
You too can depend on Buffalo to help you 
make your mix a fully balanced ration. Start 
using Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, 


corn gluten feed 


Take The Load sales and was elected assistant vice 
From Your president in 1950. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Shoulders! Mr. Andrews graduated from Tarle- 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


ton College in 1935 and took post- 
graduate work at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research from 
1936-39. 

Mr. Mueller joined ADM in June, 
1954, when it purchased the resin 
division of U.S. Industrial Chemicals. 
He is a distribution specialist and has 
been associated with the resin in- 
dustry since 1951. 


Yes, let ULTRA-LIFE take a load 
from your shoullders. The profit- 
proved Ultrn-Life Program is com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultra-Life Vitamin — Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 
tion, free formula service, free tags 
and registration help. And no one 
needs to tell a feed manufacturer 
how costly tegs are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up regis- 
trations. Ultra-Life furnishes you 
tage free of charge, and prepares 
registration papers for you, 

Why not get the facts about ALL 
the helps of the Ultra-Life Program? 
Write teday. We will be glad to send 
you full details, 


Prater Pulverizer Co. 


Holds Sales Meeting 


OAK PARK, ILL.—Salesmen of 
the Prater Pulverizer Co. gathered 
at the Oak Park Arms Hotel here 
Dec. 1-3 for the annual sales meeting. 
The meeting included speeches by de- 
partment heads, the advertising 
agency and a tour of Prater’s new 
facilities. 

During the sessions, G. F. Thomas, 
president of Prater, and Bill Earl, 
sales manager, pointed out the in- 
creasing need for more food to feed 
the nation and consequently the need 
for more equipment. Also discussed 
was new machinery being produced 
for next year, including the new 
Prater dual power mill, the new Blue 
Streak hay and grain grinder and 
the new hay and grain twin spiral 


NALXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


mixer. 
MOLASSES At a banquet on Dec. 2, David 
Lingard of Indiana, and Howard 


MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


S87 11th Street Marion, lowa 


Baumann of Illinois were awarded 
the salesman of the year statuettes 
by Mr. Thomas. The board of di- 
rectors also presented a color tele- 
vision set to Mr. Thomas in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service of more 
than 25 years. 


The Liquid Fat that 


Packs Power into Feeds 


* Contains Vitamin E — an added extra. 
* Adds extra energy to feed. 
* Improves taste and palatability of feed. 


Makes 


The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% 
° aad 21%) ae calcium io most poet (a © Pours, handles and mixes like water. 
@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% ™ 

(that’s less than 40 parts per millioe!) ® Eliminates dust. 


© A dependable source of supply, assured * Blends easily without extra labor or 
by quality-control from mine to user equipment costs. 
Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 
Derived from 9¢.9% pure Elemental 
sphorus 


Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (name 


Write for Free Sample 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVIPON 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y, Telephone Barclay 7-1400 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Living 
LEADERSHIP 


FEEDSTUFFS 25th ANNIVERSARY was 
observed with the publication of a 
special anniversary issue last May 21. 
It was a successful issue by all the usual 
standards: A record total of 192 pages 
. + 270 separate advertisements placed 
by 248 advertisers, another single-issue 
record... each copy weighed | pound 
4 ounces... 10 tons of copies were 
distributed, a postage bill of about 
$750... nearly 11 tons of paper went 
into the issue (in a normal week about 
3% tons are used) ... the paper waste 
trim alone on the issue totaled a ton... 
the printing presses made 442,000 page 


impressions... 


THE ANNIVERSARY ISSUE WAS A 
SUCCESS in. more than the usual way, 
however. Central theme of the issue 
was "A Progress Report to the American 
Feeder,” a 16-page presentation de- 
signed to show clearly and graphically 
the sensational progress in breeding, 
nutrition and management that has been 
responsible, to a large extent, for the 
development of a prosperous animal 
agriculture in the United States. Feed- 
stuffs saw the industry's need for such 
a Progress Report" and it took on the 
job as its anniversary theme. 


THE FEED INDUSTRY'S RESPONSE to 
this project was unanimous, unbounded 
enthusiasm. Within a few weeks, nearly 
100,000 reprints of the 16-page "Prog- 
ress Report’ section had been pur- 
chased by industry firms and organiza- 
tions for their individual distributions 
. « « 100,000 reprints ordered from this 
single issue! 


MESSAGES OF CONGRATULATIONS 
were received in unprecedented volume, 
commenting on the 25th anniversary 
. ++ on the anniversary project . . . and 
on Feedstuffs itself, and the job it has 


and Agricultural Chemicals 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Peed, Grain, Baking 


Tue Muster + Feeosrurrs 
THe American Baker Mittinc Prooucnon 


been doing as the industry's leading 
ublication. Here are typical comments: 
‘never been anything like it in feed 
publication history” . .. “another tre- 
mendous service"... “all | can say is 
Wow!" ... “an outstanding perform- 
ance” ... “the whole feed industry 
should be proud of you"... "I would 
feel lost if | did not read each issue 
from cover to cover"... “every copy 
| have ever received is still in my files” 
..+ "Feedstuffs is truly ‘the Bible’ of our 
industry, and if ever a doubt existed 
your anniversary issue will forever dis- 
el any doubts” . . . “in our AFMA 
ol of directors meeting there was 
nothing but the highest of praise for the 
anniversary issue”... “it is gratifying 
to see the record of achievement of the 
feed industry condensed into figures” 
. "a publication that will be treasured 
and used by feed manufacturers and 
nutritionists for a long time”... "25 
ears of tremendous usefulness to the 
teed industry” . . . “great leadership 
which every one in the feed industry 
acknowledges and appreciates” .. . 


FEEDSTUFFS POINTS WITH PRIDE to 
this spontanous response as a dramatic 
example of what happens when the 
leading publication in an_ industry 


TO AN ADVERTISER, these points are 
clear: (1) Feedstuffs is the unchal- 
longed leader in its field; (2) this lead- 
ership is acknowledged and appreciated 
by a tremendously responsive audience; 
(3) this leadership is demonstrated 


and deserved by continually liv to 
the responsibilities of lead An 
advertiser can find no better medium 
for his advertising message. Ask us for 
the full story. 
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REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


(Continued from page 16) 


commodities with a cost value of 
about $4 billion. That's a big pile of 
agricultural commodities, If it had 
not been moved out, our present situ- 
ation would of course be much worse 
than it is. 

Let’s take a look at the quantities 
of some of the more important indi- 
vidual commodities which have been 
taken out of government storage and 
channeled into useful consumption 
since July of 1953: wheat, 435 million 
bushels; corn, 370 million bushels; 
dairy products, 2,600 million pounds, 
including 570 million pounds of dried 
milk sold to the feed industry last 
year; cottonseed products, 4,450 mil- 
lion pounds, including 1,305 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil, 2,911 million 
pounds of meal, and 234 million 
pounds of linters. 

We have been able to sell all of 
more than 800,000 gallons of olive oil. 
Linseed oil holdings—totaling around 
570 million pounds—have been cut 
down to a very nominal figure. Sub- 
stantial amounts of feed grains, sor- 
ghums, tung oil, and a lot of other 
commodity holdings have been moved. 
There have been special programs for 
broken rice, seed, emergency feed 
supplies and many others. Wool is 
just starting to move under a new 
program aimed at liquidating the in- 
ventory of about 150 million pounds 
over a 24-month period. First sales 
of about 1 million pounds were made, 
at going market prices, on the initial 
bids received Nov. 7. 

In spite of these sales efforts, our 
total inventory has been running at 
record levels. Acquisitions have been 
exceeding disposal for a number of 
important commodities. 


Biggest Problems 

Our biggest problems, of course, 
have been with the six so-called basic 
commodities, which have all been un- 
der mandatory 90% price support un- 
til this year. With nearly a billion 
bushels of wheat and 8 million bales 
of cotton in CCC inventory, these ob- 
viously are the two most serious 
“problem crops.” 

The situation for wheat and cotton 
is complicated by the fact that the 


age has been cut in two years from 
around 78 million to 55 million—a 
cut of about 23 million acres, or 
nearly a third. And yet we are pro- 
ducing as much wheat on this re- 
stricted acreage as we are able to 
move into both domestic and export 
outlets. The carryover of wheat stays 
at about the same level. 

With cotton, the situation with re- 
gard to adjustment is even worse. 
Between 1953 and 1955, the national 
acreage was cut from around 25 mil- 
lion to about 17 million. And yet the 
latest estimate is for a 1955 crop of 
about 14,800,000 bales. Yields this 
year have climbed to a fantastic 431 
lb. per acre, as compared with 341 
last year and a 10-year average of 
only 279 Ib. Does it make you won- 
der about the effectiveness of acre- 


* BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 30 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of 
weather no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners stays put 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, tilinols 


Hopper and trough of heavy. rust-resinting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy shids Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Rasily as- 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write for literature and prices 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 


your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 


valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 


the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only, Think of the convenience 


production adjustment program— 
acreage allotments and quotas — is 
not cutting down the burdensome 
surpluses. The ‘national wheat acre- 


minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 


tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 
can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


and savings! 
ee eee Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
4 plify best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 


accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 


specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 


S 


of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 


Victor 4384 thre 4390 


"The Polka Dot Folks” 
BOARD Abe, all. Easy to handle, easy to selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ. 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. use. More savings! More 


convenience! 


ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department, 


Protem & TWX-KC28 
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NEWsales- boosting deal 
for dealers 


Write for details 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 
cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage. 


are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 


time-tested service. Send the coupon now, There is no 


obligation. 


You center responsibility for stability and 
potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 
fication... hold old custom- ' 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 


trate on the main job=— 
sales. Any way you igure, 


Labo 


4800 S$. Richmond Street 


Dept. FS-125 
How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Iilinois 


ice means an improvement — — 
in your business operations. 
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HAY FEEDING STARTED 
EARLY 


LINCOLN, NEB-—An early winter 
on the range country has made it 
necessary to start iay feeding four 
to six weeks early in the northern 
Great Plains and mountain areas. A 
continued severe winter is expected 
to bring more stockers and feeders 
than usual to market early in 1956 
to save on hay supplies in the range 
area, Farmers interested in buying 
replacement cattle may pick up some 
good bargains when this happens, say 
two University of Nebraska econo- 
mists, but there ls a question as to 
whether there will be enough rain 
next year in Nebraska and other 
western Corn Belt areas to provide 
pastures and feed grains to finish out 
these cattle, 


age controls in adjusting production? 

Now, let's compare this 14,800,000 
bale production estimate with the 
available market, Recent estimates 
were that we might move about 12 
million bales of cotton in the 1955-56 
marketing year, for both the domes- 
tie and export outlets, At this rate, 
the 1955 production would add nearly 
3 million bales to an already heavy 
carryover, We are not working out 
from under our cotton problems un- 
der present programs, 

The tobacco-rice-peanuts group has 
some special adjustment problems, 
but acreages here are relatively smal! 
There is a lot of corn in the country, 
but a billion bushel carryover stil! 
represents only about a third of a 
year's needs, We think the problem 
for corn and the other feed grains 
can be handled. It is not as serious as 
that with wheat and cotton. 

There are special aspects of the 
wheat situation which are not well 
understood, even by wheat growers 
thernselves, For one thing, there have 
been hidden costs in the movement 
of wheat in past years which could 
lead to misunderstanding of true 
market demand, 

During the first eight years after 
World War II, we exported a little 
over 3 biliion bushels of U.S. wheat. 
That ineluded the period when we 
were trying to help Europe recover 
from the ravages of war, The move- 
ment of-wheat was a fine thing for 
the free world, but the record shows 
that well over two thirds of all those 
shipments were financed or subsidized 
directly with government funds. 
Without those subsidies we would 
have been face-to-face with the basic 
wheat problem much sooner. 

A lot of wheat moved into feed use 


in the U.S. during the years of World 


War II. From July 1, 1942, to July 1 
1945, a total of nearly 800 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat was used for 
feed in this country. The government 
paid a heavy subsidy to carry out 
that program. In addition, wheat 
which was imported for feed use, and 
wheat which flowed into feed wus 
without government subsidy, brought 
the total of wheat-for-feed during the 


1942-45 period to around 1,100 million 
bushels 


One significant development with 
wheat is the increase of nearly a 
third in average acreage yields since 
the 1930's. We have had a similar in- 
| crease in corn yields During the 
1930's, the national average for corn 
was just under 25 bu. per acre. In 
recent years, it has been running 
close to 40 bu.—an increase of a half 
or more in average yields, This means 
that three acre f wheat, on the 


average, will turn out as much crop 
as four acres would 20 years ago, and 
two acres of much three 
acres in the period 

Another important wheat develop 
ment is a decline in per capita 
sumption. While the population has 
been going up steadily, the fall-off in 
per capita consumption has just about 


corn a AS 


earlier 


con- 


offset the potential gain. We are 
riding along about even, using the 
same total of wheat for human con- 


sumption in this country each year 
I spoke about wheat export subsidy 
costs in the years after World War II 


We can come right down to date and 
find a similar situation. Virtually 
every bushel of wheat which went 
abroad last year was subsidized or 
financed in some way through special 
government programs. With the do 


mestic price pegged above the world 
price by the support program, this 
was inevitable 

In the meantime, world production 
of wheat at high levels, 
and apparently on the increase. A 
recent estimate put 1955 world pro 
duction at 7,315 million bushels—up 
nearly 400 million from a year ago 


continues 


Cotton-—the other of the two big 
export crops also faces increased 
world competition. Foreign produc 


tion in the free world is reported to 
be up about a million bales this year 
The total world supply, including the 
U.S. and communist countries 
mated to be up nearly 4 million bales 
and the U.S. is holding an increasing 
amount of the total carryover of un- 
used cotton each year. Our price sup- 
port program, holding an umbrella 
over the rest of the cotton world, is 
assuring this 


is esti- 


Production Encouragement 
When we study 
duction control programs, and try to 
determine the actual results of acre- 


our present pro- 


(CADMIUM OXIDE) 
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PREMIX 


AVAILABLE TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC., UNDER PATENT NO. 2,696,455 


Farm Chemicals Co. 


BOX 108 
MARION, IND. 


Distributed Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


9617 Dryden Rosd —— © — Port Worth, Texas 


Telephone 0005 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND (¢ OTHER FEEDS 


| A MAN OF MANY INTERESTS—Oscar Straube, president of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City, is well known in the feed industry as the man who ap- 
peared in the background of a picture in the Nov. 19 issue of Feedstuffs. It 
was a picture which included a Bikini-clad model who was brought into the 
Midwest Feed Production School to help illustrate Mr. Straube’s talk on 
quality control—that is, taking a good look at ingredients, something like the 
“Bikini stare, which gets down to bare facts.” Well, in case that picture gave 
the impression that Mr. Straube doesn’t appreciate some of the more cultural 
things, Feedstuffs presents the above photo, taken at a recent concert given 
by the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. From left to right are Jose 
Iturbi, well known pianist who was guest artist at the concert; Mr. Straube, 
and Hans Schwieger, conductor of the orchestra. 
connoisseur of good music as well as bathing suits, has been a director of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Assn. for several years and a member of the 
executive committee, and this year he is vice president of the association. 


Mr. Straube, who is a 


age allotment limitations, there is one 
very important factor which must be 
kept in mind. Rigid, high-level price 
supports encourage additional capital 
investment in production. With the 
assurance of these floors under re- 
turns for the crop, a producer is in 
position to invest more heavily—and 
credit is more readily available. He 
applies more fertilizer, sprays more 
often, uses more and better ma- 
chinery, expands irrigation systems. 
The resulting increased production 

increased yields per acre-—can go a 
long way in offsetting the adjust- 
ments you are supposed to get 
through your cut-backs in acreage. 


bright spot in the farm program pic- 
ture. A year ago last April 1, USDA 
cut dairy price supports from 90 to 
75% of parity. Developments since 
then have been encouraging. A vigor- 
ous promotion program by the indus- 
try itself coupled with the lower price 
levels, has resulted in increased con- 
sumption. Government price-support 
purchases have been materially 
lower. CCC inventories have dropped 
sharply. 

To date, the dairy program seems 
to offer pretty definite evidence that 
adjustments in program levels—made 
when called for by the facts of a cur- 
rent situation—will work. Producers 
of some other commodities, who are 
in serious and mounting difficulties, 
might profit from a good look at the 
dairy industry 

While the dairy situation is defi- 
nitely more favorable, we should not 
overlook the fact that the dairy sup- 
port programs have been very costly. 
Of the 2,600 million pounds of CCC 


holdings which have been moved 
out of inventory in the last two 
and one third years, nearly 1,500 


million pounds have been donated— 
given away without any cash return 
to the government. Net cash returns 
| on sales of the remainder of the total 
have fallen far below the cost figures. 
| As a result, losses to the government 
in disposing of dairy products during 


Dairy products offer a relatively, 


this period have been more than $700 
million. 

I dc not mean to be pessimistic in 
setting forth these developments. It 
is merely a frank report to a group 
of stockholders in our price support 
corporation. American agriculture is 
basically in a very sound position. 
There is no need to be discouraged 
about the future if we just have the 
judgment and the determination to 
face facts and do the sound thing 
about correcting past mistakes. 

A lot of farm program proposals 
are being discussed at present. A lot 
more will be discussed and some 
will be tried out in the future. 
Some will work and some will not 
and there will be still further changes. 
Maybe this is as it should be. Condi- 
tions change, and needs change also. 

I don't believe anyone has all the 
answers. I certainly do not. But ‘of 
one thing I am very sure. As we go 
ahead strengthening and improving 
the farm programs, let’s always be 
very careful to see that those pro- 
grams leave the farmer his essential 
freedoms. To be successful, he must 
be free—and not regimented to the 
point where he becomes in effect a 
mere ward of the government. 
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Effect of Ration on 
Milk Composition 
Studied at Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A Univer- 
sity of Florida dairy scientist, Prof. 
W. A. Krienke, recently reported on 
some experiments on the effect of the 
ration on the composition of milk 

There are a number of factors that 
contribute to changes in the composi- 
tion of milk, Prof. Krienke explained. 


Until recently, the feed of the cow 
was considered of minor importance 
in this respect because the only 
change of very much consequence 


was a slight increase in butterfat 
content for a short period when the 
ration was higher than desirable or 
practical in content of certain fats. 
Considerable interest, he said, has 


developed recently in the production 
of milk that is considerably lower 
than normal in butterfat content. 
Reports of such conditions have been 
made in Florida over a period of 
years, and the condition has been re- 
ported in other sections. Limited 
roughage in the ration or a complete 
lack of it appeared to be the con- 
tributing cause. 


Prof. Krienke went on to explain 
the Florida work: 

Experimental feeding trials were 
undertaken in an attempt to repro- 
duce the low-fat milk under con- 
trolled conditions. Three trials have 
been completed during the past three 


winter seasons. This time of year was 
selected because most occurrences 
were in late fall and winter. 

The condition was not always pro- 
duced experimentally with respect to 
every cow nor for every year. In the 
1954-55 trial, however, the butterfat 
percentage of the milk of each of 
the 10 experimental cows dropped by 
05 to 2.2% during the experimental 
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feeding period of 45 days. Some drops 
were very sudden and the butterfat 
content remained low, while others 
were gradual over the entire period. 
The experimental ration consisted of 
a bulky concentrate mixture supplied 
at the rate of 8 Ib. per 1,000 Ib. of 
weight of the cow and sufficient 
mixed dairy concentrates calculated 
to meet the Morrison feeding stand- 
ard. The bulky concentrate mix was 
compounded by mixing together two 
parts of dried citrus pulp, two parts 
of beet pulp and one part of dried 
brewers grains. The cows were kept 
outdoors in dry lots except when 
milked and fed. When some of them 
started eating the wooden fence posts, 
an electric fence was installed to keep 
them away from the posts and fence 
boards. 

Although the butterfat percentage 
dropped considerably, a decrease in 
percentage solids-not-fat was not ap- 
parent. This resulted in an abnormal 
ratio of butterfat content to solids- 
not-fat content. It appears that some 
change in the character of the casein 
took place. Curd tension values of the 
whole milks of the experimental cows 
were, in most cases, substantially 
lower. There was no change in the 
freezing point of milk. 


Promotions Made in 


International Firm 


CHICAGO—Dr. E. T. Casler has 
been promoted to manager of the 
Florida operations of the Phosphate 
Minerals Division of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. effective 
Jan. 1, 1956, according to an an- 
nouncement by George W. Moyers, 
vice president in charge of the di- 
vision. 

Dr. Casler replaces Floyd B. Bowen 
as manager of Florida operations, Mr. 
Bowen having recently been pro- 
moted to production manager for the 
Phosphate Minerals Division’s opera- 
tions in Florida, Tennessee and Mon- 
tana. Mr. Bowen's headquarters re- 
main at the division’s Florida office 
at Bartow. 

Dr. Casler joined International in 
1942 with a broad background of 
phosphate mining and processing ex- 
perience. After a year as staff en- 
gineer for the Phosphate Division, 
during which he handled assignments 
on a manganese project in South Da- 
kota and at International's Tennessee 
phosphate operations, he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
corporation’s Florida Phosphate De- 
partment. 

Other appointments on the Phos- 
phate Minerals Division’s Florida 
staff also announced, becoming ef- 
fective Jan. 1, were: 


W. O. McClintock is being pro- 
moted to assistant manager for en- 
gineering. H. T. Loehr is being trans- 
ferred to assistant manager for pro- 
duction. H. E. Uhland is being trans- 
ferred to the post of chief engineer. 
F. J. Clawson is promoted to chief 
metallurgist. 


A New Way to Increase Your Feed Sales 


Equip your truck with a modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unioader 
WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. r.s. iowa 
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“NEW LEADER’ BULKMASTER 
HI-MOLASSES DAIRY FEED BODY 


4 
Developed and designed by many years of succe sful manufacturing of the 
“World's Most Complete Line of Bulk Material Delivery Equipment.” 


@ Hi-Molasses Dairy Feed unloeding « specialty. Can 
be used equally well for other feeds. 


@ Oscillating conveyor hydraulic driven. Special de 
sign oscillating conveyor ‘‘flows'’ the feed into the 
unloading system. Eliminates augers, chain or belt 
conveyors. No wear mekes replacement unnecessary 


Equipped with 
special controls, eliminating al! possibility of dam- 
age such as is possible with gear and mechanical 
drives. 


@ Simplicity of design. Gives you an ali time iow in 
operating costs and maintenance. 


@ Unioed avaliable either to the rear as shown or 
side of the body if required 


@ Ease of operation. All operating controls located 
for operator's convenience 


@ Unioading Rate. Only « matter of minutes depend- 
ing on material. 


@ Unloading augers hydraulic driven 


@ Body designed and sides sloped for efficient flow of 
material, 


eliminates bridging. 


Write TODAY for these 
FREE Bulletins 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
616 D Ave., N.W., Coder Rapids, lowe 
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POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


IS BETTER 
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Let Us Serve Your Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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POWDERED ANISE COMPOUND 


An intense Anise flavor-aroma product of 
unusual sweetness. Four-fdld in strength on 
basis of ground seed. Absolutely uniform 

in flavor strength and non-caking. Use 


@ PIG FEED FLAVOR one quarter as much as Star Anise Seed 


POULTRY TURKEY 
FEED FLAVOR 


006 F000 FLAVOR 
© COMPOUND 


Write or phone for price list and samples. 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 
MOnroe 6-5255 
1401 West Hubbard Street » Chicago 22, lilinols 
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Wood Molasses for 
Cows Tested at N.C. 


RALEIGH, N.C,—“Wood molasses 
is one of the latest low-brow ma- 
terials that may make the grace as 
an important feedstuff,” the North 
Carolina Experiment Station said re- 
cently in its publication Research and 


| that a pound of molasses was worth 
at least a half pound of grain at the 
levels fed. 


wood molasses as well as they might 


| The cows didn’t seem to like the 


| have liked cane molasses, the report 


said, but no serious effects were 


noted, even when it was fed as long | 


as 112 days 


production and general health. 


Farming. The molasses (from mixed hard- 
In a series of trials, wood molasses | woods) was produced by sulfuric acid 
was fed to lactating dairy cows in | hydrolysis. In trial the mola 


amounts up to 6 Ib. a day to test | was mixed into the concentrate 
effect of the molasses on milk | placing either corn or milo maize 
pound for pound at levels of 10 to 
The researchers said they found | 20% for 28 days. In one trial molas- 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison 
Part I—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 


Part I1—Feedingstuffs 
Part 11]—Feeding Farm Animals 


47,00 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and alee 
the newly discovered taete about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., can 
help tn raist healthier, more productive animals. $7 00 
474 pages, 77 Whaptrations and 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Inclades a report 
of headreds feeding experiments. Has special chapter om sterility by Dr. 
Harry Uardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $6 50 
medicine, University of 641 pages........... ° 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A Jeal ewine rateer’s handbook, Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
Pay 1, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $4 75 
ase. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 


Dr, M. E. Ensminger 
. Eneminger Chal of Department of Animal Hushendry, State College 
te the Nucleonics Dept. ef General Electric Coe. 
Contains nineteen sections and in its scope is the equivalent of e dexen beoks on 
all anes of livestock breeding, feeding, management and “g 50 
eting. indexed for ready reference 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


Thies book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of form or ranch with ensily 
found, specific. suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, inciuding preparing for market, eclecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences, It telle of the many Jobe to $5 75 
be dene and exactly how to de them, 5189 pages, 240 Hlustretions 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock. In this second edition all etatietics 
have been broaght up to date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 
and dinease one parasite controi of livestock are included. $6 00 
Comprehensive, yet elementary ... see e 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4¢h 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the ori work by Cart W. Larsen and Fred &. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth ition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and mach 
recent material on hay-crop sllage, grass tand farming, dairy cattic health pro 
grams, and di ton in the ramen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6 50 
profitably by student end the practicing dairyman. 614 pages . 


DAIRY CATTLE—-Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 


Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part ?—Selection and Breeding; Part }—Feeding; Port 4 
Managing; Part 6—Financial Aspects; Part 6—MIIk Secretion; Care and Mer 
chandising; Part 1--Producing Roughages; Part &—lroviding Goed Bulldings; 
Part — Futare of Dairying. A recognized text of great value $ 

te all engaged in dairying, cepecially to students... 4.75 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS ([/949) 
By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


A text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valeable te the farmer whe 
hae not had « technical ed th in agriculture. Separate chapters on $ 
many evallable farm feeds, Well indexed. 100 pages, cloth bound 3.50 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, man igement, feeding and $6 00 
marketing operations in raising ef hogs, 496 pages. 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOO\(—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 
sections cover all phases of fac\ing, Incloding livestock, the detry 
herd, liwesteck disease prevention, dairy products. poaliry end peellry diseases, 
agricaitare! engineering, solle and crops, weed control. disease control, pest 
control and other valuable heips to the farmer, feed and fertilicer $3 00 
dealer, ote, 387 pages, with many illustrations in color 


ses was fed in amounts of 4 to 6 Ib. 
| per cow daily for 112 days. This | programs planned for the University 
amount, too large to be mixed easily 
with the concentrate, was poured | wee~ Jan. 10-13. 
over corn silage, which together with . 
good alfalfa hay made up the rough- 
age 


Minnesota Schedules 


Livestock Program 


hog business 


| the effect of stilbestrol. 


beef and dairy herds. 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A emall bet absolately authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manafactarers. 43 formaias for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedetu’fs are best, deficiency diseases; $ 

alse relationship between feed consumption and egg production........ 2.80 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods, It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of 
feed to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- $7 50 
ment for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 139 Mustrations, of practical, factual information for f - 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- ao Et 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth............ 12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition py mortey A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 Iastrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disense control, incubation; 


it ls an “encyclopedia” ef poultry cane ses $6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Kighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, fleck management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, mutrition, disease control, etc, .... 5.00 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual single deck laying cages 
in areas having « relatively mild climate. Based on methods used successfully 
in California and new being adopted largely 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; @ practical guide to hatchery operation for the opemnees and inex- 
perienced. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 5 

onzing, ete. 360 pages, well ..... 6.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 
447 pages, 1868 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical helps 


for breeds, increasing broiler and production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg oatput, baying feed, $ 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 


the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, disenses and their prevention $ 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ........ 7.00 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 


A guide to the raiser of specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ experience in 
the field. A dollar-wise help in ali aspects of this business. $ 
467 pages, 265 illustrations $0.59 6.00 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. |955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 
Station 


A complete manual including chapters on selecting stock, equipment, feeds and 
feeding, breeding, management, meat prodaction, marketing, diseases, slaughter- 
ing, wool production and the uses of rabbit meat and its s 

preparation for the table. 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding 3.50 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (195!) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A practical dbeoek for practical men. 


$3.00 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK [955 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, foreign 
markets, baking, feeding materials and production. A standard 


guide for over forty yours. 144 pages $2.00 


a few of the topics in the livestock 
of Minnesota’s 1956 Farm & Home 


Jan. 11 will be devoted to beef and 
sheep production with talks and dem- 
onstrations on overwintering rough- 
ages for beef cattle, pastures, and 


Jan. 13 has a full day’s program on 
forages in dairy and beef production, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. —The purebred | with discussions of fertilizing, pasture 
feeding economy, in- | mixtures, bloat, making quality silage 
creasing pork consumption, and a | and new ways of feeding forages to 
certified meat-hog program are only 


The Feed Man’s Librar 
4 ‘Reader Service Depart ; 

| 
4 

No ©. O. D.'s 


your source of a 


- FEEDS 
PROTEINS 
- MINERALS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
FEED DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 9, ILL 


our Feed Business 


Un 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
ims time-saving, money-saving features. 


2101 S. St., Streator, tlinois 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


""JEPSEE 


Made by 


the bun ders of debbers 
VITAMINIZED ond and Warehouses 
MINERAL IZED CONCEN. From Coast te Coast 


TRATES since 1922. 


MAI ERS EE 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 


MIXER” 


GREENULES” 


BETTER DISPERSIONIS— ™ 
OUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
A-ORE UNIFORM 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 
“TRADE 
Fremeet, Nebr. - Pheae Park 1-9000 


USDA Bulletin Offers 
Advice on Planning 
New Local Elevators 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently issued 
a bulletin containing suggestions and 
advice for country elevator opera- 
tors considering the building of a 
new elevator or the addition of new 
equipment or sideline commodities. 

The report relates primarily to 
elevators in the hard winter wheat 
belt and is based on a study of local 
elevator operations in the area. 

Detailed in the report, prepared 
by the Farmer Cooperative Service 
of USDA, are information and data 
on the influence of size and volume 
on operating costs. Copies of the re- 
port, FSC Circular 10, are available 
from the Farmer Cooperative Ser- 
vice, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

On the basis of the study, the 
USDA agency made certain general 
suggestions: 

1. The most important single step 
in planning for a new elevator and 
equipment is appraising average vol- 
ume to be merchandised or handled 
during the life expectancy of the new 
elevator. 

2. In making the appraisal, it is 
less costly to be on the conservative 
side in determining elevator storage 
capacity. Provision should be made, 
however, at time for building for ad- 
ding storage capacity later. 

3. It is better to be on the liberal 
side in appraising volume to be 
merchandised or handled when de- 
ciding on receiving and loading out 
equipment capacity. 

4. When expected annual volume 
is large enough to allow merchandis- 
ing or handling operations near the 
maximum practical volume levels for 
the largest sizes, these elevators have 
a distinct advantage in competing 
with the smaller elevators. They can 
operate and store at lower costs. 

5. Considering the competitive ad- 
vantages, it appears conclusive that 
the trend toward larger elevators, 
larger trade territories and more 
volume per elevator will continue. 

6. Both elevator design and equip- 
ment changes should be considered 
from the viewpoint of their influence 
on annual volume, additional gross 
margins and service to farmers as 
well as their influence on unit costs. 

7. In adding sideline operations, 
better than average management is 
necessary, as is good overall plant 
arrangement, for maximum utiliza- 
tion of the same personnel for both 
sideline and grain functions. Other- 
wise, the addition of a sideline may 
add to grain function costs. 


> 


SHEA CHEMICAL JOINS MCA 

WASHINGTON — Shea Chemical 
Corp. of Jeffersonville, Ind. has 
joined the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., that organization has an- 
nounced here. The MCA represents 
over 90% of the productive capacity 
of the chemical industry. 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (O., INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 

CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 

DU PONT'S "TWO.-SIXTY-TWO” FEED COMPOUND 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO. FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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MIX 


CORN =, GRAINS 


Are you mixing well- 
balanced formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 
and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their 


customers want to buy: 
Produlac or Nadrisol 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly 
These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins 
Vitamin 
They're extremely palatable, too. 


nutritive formula feeds. 


fats—and essential 


By mixing either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 
feeds you can gain and hold customer acceptance. Sold 
only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


PRODUCTS OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


Grain fermentation 
now standardized, both products having the same ribo 
flavin content and choline content. 


ADRISOL 


products 


vegetable 
factors. 


B-G Complex 


LAUHOFF’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 

Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 

- WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 
a LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 
1000 as Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
1 DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


CALF MANNA 


WHEAT GERM 


AN INVESTMENT IN 


with the NEW.... SECOALARM 


FIRE DETECTION SYSTEM 


THE SECOALARM IS recognized by 
Mutual 
when properly installed and maintained. 
This system has been designed princi- 
pally for elevator legs and cupola protec- 
tion in country elevators, feed and seed 


NOTE THESE 


Mill 


houses. 


618 West Jackson Bivd. 


Write Today for Complete Details 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


PLANT PROTECTION 


Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago 6, 


P 0 D U A 
| 
| | 
| 
- | | 
| 
a! 
Pra Min | wand 
th 
| 
| 
FEATURES 
© Eosy to Instoll 
© Rugged, Sensitive 
Fenwall Thermostat 
© Federal RX Siren ne 
Has Audibility 
Range of One- 
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ady 


the following Saturday. 


Clanwified ertisements accepted anti) 
for the tseue of 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimam, Count six words of sig- 
mature, whether for direct repiy or keyed 
care this office. If advertixement le keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad. 
ditional charged for forwarding replics. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of sew machinery, products end 
services accepted for insertion at miai- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


AUTOMATIC SCALE -— 8IX- 
bu. capaeity, Good condition; new in 1947, 


$600. Ohte Grain Co., Milford Center, Ohio 
AIRBLAST LOADERS. 
Hagen Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

uty, Mo, 


FRED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, H.P. mo- 
tov drive, Ad Neo, 8774, Veedstuffs, Min- 
neapoila 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MAKKET FOR 
new or used mili machinery, electric mo 
tore or any other equipment, write J. B 
_ Mages Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WITH Us, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in cuppiies fer feed and flour mills, if 
ite new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Waylend, Mich. 


YOK SALK—ONE BLUE STREAK CRUSH- 


er, one Blue Streak mill; one 22” Hryant 
mill; ene \%-ton Burton mixer; one 18” 
liryant mill, Hay Fitageraid, Hox 188, 


Janesville, Wiha 

43-PHASEH, 
@leetrie motor with gear reduction 
init attached Ratio 7.61, 230 
Somers Coal, Grain & Supply Co., Somers, 
Wis 


POR SALE-—-REBUILT NO. JAY BEE 
mil DO to 60 HL.P, THFC motor with 
starter, ammeter, permanent magnet, col 
lector Rebuilt No. 3 UX mill, rebuilt 
No. 27 Jay Bee mill, C. Y¥. Wier, P.O 
Hox 331, Utica, N 


ror 


FOR SALE — FROM CLOSED | BREWERY 
in Baston, Pa.: Two steel grain bina, 
4,400 ou. ft. each, dia, «33 high. 
Your eteel grain bins, 2,060 ou, ft. each, 
dia. 220’ high. Perry Baquipment 
Corp., 1404 N, 6th Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
truck scales, hammermilia, 
oat ecrtmpers, horigental and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel 
let mil, J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
674, Jefferson City, Mo 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT CLOSE- 
oute—New Troughing Idlers and Return 
ftolle, Prices from §7.00, Conveyor and 
elevator belting in excellent condition. 
$1.90 per foot up. Write for List No, 1124. 
Nonded Beale Co,, 184 pew, Columbus, 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BELTING 
and belts; weed electric motors; rebuilt 
and guaranteed No, 4 American reducers; 
lleeves epeed changers; rebullt and guar- 
anteed Tag Testore; No. 16 Prater Ham- 
mermill; 18 @-W double runner attrition 
mill, two 16 BLP, direct connected, 220- 
volt; 16 ft, double chain drag; 6” dia. 
used screw conveyor; 600 Nu-Hy buckets 
new, Ad No, 13914, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolla 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE— 
ardson Beales, 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANT TO BUY-—WILLIAMS HAMMER. 
mill, Neo. 18 Meteor, W. Capita, Box 1412, 
Mhrevepeort, La 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Olty, Me 


6 BU, RICHARDSON SCALES; 1,000 


bu. hour all steel elevator leg; approxi 


mately 200 feet 8 screw conveyor with 
metal troughing; one 6 H.P. and three 
gear reduction motors under 


Used 220 voltage compensa 
tor startere--60 H.P, up. Used Roskamp 
Oat Huller and Plaker, also grain roller 
647, Bomersdt, Ky 


writer@ label 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


VAST SOUTHEASTERN MILA. 
needa two ex ‘ f ula fe err 
tor nd All 
replies confide: et let 
in firet ette \ Peedatuffa 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Mins 

KMXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN TO 
represent ae f turer 
im the estate of Key yn 
tain full parti« past ex; ‘ 

Ad No, Feedatuft Hox 67 Minne 
apolia 1, Minn 


SALESMEN EAKN EXTRA ~ wer 


ing new Water 
line of eterina I ta to feed deal 
ere, hateheri« produce 
cellent comm m plar h repeat sales 
Ad No 1347 Peedatuff Box Minne 
apolis 1 


EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a follow n « feed tore to 
sell national! list ted ir log food 
Complete line. M 
hilesion and expen wance Ad No 
1349, PFeedatult Box 
Minn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
| FOR SALE —GOING FEED, AND 
fertilizer busines ocated on main high 
wa n ent jew Jerney Good dairy 
and pouilt Equipped wit ton 
vertical mixer Sprout-Waldron molasses 
mixer oat ju hammerr bag 
r, ets Aday to man businesses 
Splendid pi tunity to take over going 
amd f ssiness Beautiful new 
ranch } irchased with bual 
nessa if dé ed 1365, Feedstuffs 
j Box 67, Minneapolis i. Minn 
| 
| Fine Business Opportunities 


FEED MILLS and 
ELEVATORS 
|| We Can Help You When You 
Want to Buy or Sell Your 
Business 
Phone or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind 


LOOKING FOR 
OPPORTUNITY? 


Are you qualified to manage a retail 
feed mill-elevator or wholeseie opere- 
tion distributing feeds, seeds and farm 
supplies? We are rapidly expanding 
this phase of our business and will 
need managers who went to share in 
the profits their help produce 
Write us about your qualifications and 


efforts 


experience. Replies held confidential 
Ad Wo. 1294, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Min 
neapolls |, Minn 


FEED SALESMAN 


Wanted for Midwest area. Free insur- 
ance, hospitalization, retirement. High 
bese salary, bonus, expenses paid. if 
you are experienced in the feed busi- 
ness, this is the lifetime opportunity 
you are looking for. Our company is 
nationally known. Age 30 to 50. Reply 
giving age, marital status, and ex- 
perience in feed sales or in allied in- 
dustry. All replies will be handled in 
strict confidence. Ad No. 1343, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 


Five popular breeds and one hybrid 
Quality Quantity vice Wholesale 
prices Milford Hatchery, Liberty Foad, 
Randallstown, Md 

FROM ONE OF THE FEW U.S., NW. CER 
tifed pullorun and phold clean flocks 
All breeders fron that have passed 
U.#BR.O.P. require rhese ke will 
be sold at compet prices 
his season b> 1 want eK ne that 

an really lay ry some. Agent wanted 
Hodas Poultry Farm, Tome River, N. J 


aduertiers ude 
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Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. Buys 
'Howe Scale Co., Inc. 


| NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Safety 
| Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., 
announces that it has contracted to 
purchase the tangible assets of the 
Howe Scale Co., Inc., of Rutland, Vt 
H. F. Kneen, president of the Safety 
company, stated that Howe’s opera- 
tions will continue in Rutland, with 
the firm being operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary 

The Howe Scale Co. was founded 
in 1857 and now has approximately 
| 900 employees. Sales offices are main- 
tained in 23 cities, and sales of Howe 
products in 1955 will approximate 
$7 million. It manufactures scales 
of all capacities for commercial and 
industrial applications, including the 
newest developments in electronic and 
automatic weighing and recording. In 
addition to its scale business, the 
company also manufactures a line of 
hand trucks. 

The Safety company was estab- 
lished in 1887 and has been a leading 
manufacturer of air conditioning and 
electrical generating and _ control 
equipment for railway cars. Its En- 
toleter Division makes infestation 
control and grain cleaning equipment, 
centrifugal grinding and mixing ma- 
chinery and dust collectors 


The Automatic 


Temperature Con- 
trol Co., acquired by Safety earlier 
this year, manufactures and sells 
automatic control equipment for in- 
dustry, part of which has extensive 
application to weighing problems 

The Howe acquisition is the Safety 
| company’s latest step in its program 
of building a well integrated, diversi- 

| fled operation, Mr. Kneen said 


Southeastern Millers 
Form Tariff Group 


ATLANTA, GA.—Chairman the 
newly formed Southeastern Millers 
Tariff Conference iz E. J. Weigel, 
traffic manager for Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala. He was elected 
during an organizational meeting of 
traffic representatives from flour and 
feed mills in the Southeast in Novem- 
ber. 

Other officers are R. C. Bryson, 
| Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mi‘\s, vice 
| chairman, and Julian R. Pilcher, 


Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., sec- 
| retary-treasurer. 
| Primary function of this new or- 
| ganization is for millers’ protective 
| tariff interpretation. 


Kermit G. Karst 


PROMOTED—Kermit G. Karst has 
been promoted to head of the Swift 
& Co. feed department at Sioux City, 
lowa. Since joining the company, Mr. 
Karst has served as salesman, live- 
stock nutritionist with the company’s 
research laboratories, and livestock 
feed specialist for the general feed 
department. A graduate of Colorado 
A&M with a degree in animal hus- 
bandry, Mr. Karst is widely known 
in western livestock circles, having 
served as an editor of a farm maga- 
zine and as manager of a large cattle 
ranch in Colorado. 


APHF Seeks Funds for 


Disease Research 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Pledges 
totaling almost $8,000 for research 
on epidemic tremors were obtained 


from hatcherymen and breeders at- 
tending the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation’s regional 
quickie conventions in New York City 
Dec. 5-6 and New Orleans Dec. 9-10. 

A total of $25,000 is being sought 
by the APHF to carry on a three- 
year project at the University of Con- 
necticut. 

With the announcement last month 
that a vaccine had been developed by 
Kimber Farms, Inc., Niles, Cal., 
which had been successful in control- 
ling the disease there during the last 


five years, APHF officials said that 
they were in great hopes that ex- 
panded research effort in the im- 
mediate future would provide the in- 
dustry with more of the answers to 
epidemic tremors. 

Don M. Turnbull, APHF executive- 
secretary, said that pledges are 


sought on the basis that expenditures 


would be made through the APHF 
Research Committee which has ex- 
tended grants-in-aid totaling $6,000 
to the University of Connecticut the 


last three years to finance epidemic 
tremor research 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 


portant issue . 


make the correction as quickly 


. and help us 


as possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


P. 0. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


(4.26. Gituations wanted, 104 word; 
| | | : 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| than any other 
publication in 


Cattle Feeding 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—A 
study of livestock feeding in 12 Rocky 
Mountain and West Coast states has 
brought out the fact that the cattle 
feeding industry in that area has 
grown in recent years into a “big 
operation.” 

Harold Abel of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and a coordinator 
for the Western Livestock Marketing 
Research Technical Committee, which 
did the study, has made a report of 
the findings for the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Assn. 

The committee believes the future 
of the western cattle feeding indus- 
try will be directly related to the 
future growth of human population 
in the West. The U.S. population in- 
crease between 1935-39 and 1965 is 
predicted at 48%, while for the West 
it is projected at 114%. This above 
all else, according to Mr. Abel, will 
provide the impetus to further growth 
in cattle feeding in the West. Mr. 
Abel also discloses these findings 
contained in the committee report: 

The size of the feedlots and the 
volume of cattle fed annually in each 
lot are important factors in western 
feeding 

Two thirds of all western cattle are 


in West Is Now Big Business 


finished out in lots handling over 
1,000 head. Forty per cent of all cat- 
tle are fed in the big “factory-type” 
feediots having an annual volume of 
10,000 head or more. 

Calif-rnia, the largest feeding state 
in the West, feeds two thirds of its 
cattle in lots having 10,000 head or 
more capacity. In these large feed- 
lots, practically all feeds are bought 
off the farm and mixed at the lot, 
while in the case of the Corn Belt 
farmer, it is usually a matter of using 
feeds and roughages produced right 
on the farm. 

You could see about 70% of all cat- 
tle on feed in California by visiting 
just 6% of that state’s feedlots. 


Turnover Great 


Another big difference is the 
amount of year around feeding. In 
the West, the number fed, or turn- 
over, during the year is about three 
times as great as the number on feed 
on Jan. 1. This compares with a turn- 
over of only 1.4 in states like Iowa, 
Nebraska and Illinois. 

The West now feeds about one 
fourth of the nation’s total, compared 


with about 19% in the 1935-39 period. 


This year, the number of cattle on 
feed in the West was 1,452,000. Back 
in 1935-39, the 12 western states fed 
about 575,000 head. 

California and Colorado are the 
largest feeding states in the West, 
handling about 70% of the fat cattle 
sales. California is also the leading 
state nationally on cattle slaughter 
and is second only to Iowa in the 
number of cattle fed. 

Western feeders buy about two 
thirds of their cattle in the country- 
whether direct from cattiemen or 
through order buyers. About 15% of 
the feeder cattle come through auc- 
tions, another 13% through terminal 
markets, and about 8% come from 
the breeding herds or ranchers who 
fed their own cattle on contract. 

Western feeders sell about two 
thirds of their fat cattle direct to 
packers, the rest through terminal 
markets, auctions and other outlets. 

There is also more specialized feed- 
ing by packers and retailers than is 
found in the Corn Belt. 

The type of feed produced and the 
availability of irrigation water are 
important in determining the location 
of the principal feeding areas, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Texas Station Tests 
Unmarketable Honey 


In Rations for Steers 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS- 
Unmarketable honey incorporated in 
the concentrate mixture at a level of 
15% appeared equal to blackstrap 
molasses in rations for fattening high 
quality steers, according to a report 
from the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Reporting on a recent experiment, 
Prof. J. K. Riggs and Prof. Nevin 
Weaver said that the mixture con- 
taining honey was palatable to the 
cattle and produced about the same 
gain, carcass weight and carcass 
grade as that containing molasses. 
Efficiency of feed utilization, they 
said, also was about the same, 

The researchers noted that con- 
siderable quantities of unmarketable 
honey are sometimes available. Al- 
though considered unsuitable for hu- 
man consumption because of poor 
color, flavor or minute quantities of 


foreign material, this honey is an ex- 
cellent source of carbohydrates and 
generally is not objectionable to the 
taste. The feeding experiment was 
conducted to compare such honey 
with blackstrap molasses as an in- 
gredient in rations for fattening qual- 
ity steers to a high degree of finish. 

Twenty-four yearling steers which 
had been on full feed for four months 
after weaning were divided into two 
groups, with one group continuing on 
a concentrate mixture containing mo- 
lasses and the other group receiving 
the concentrate mixture containing 
honey. The concentrate mixture con- 
sisted of 15% honey or molasses, 12% 
cottonseed meal, 33% whole oats and 
40% ground shelled corn. Concen- 
trates were full fed according to ap- 
petite, but Atlas silage and alfalfa 
hay were fed in regulated amounts. 
A mineral mixture of 50% bone meal 
and 50% salt was supplied free choice. 

Honey used for human consump- 
tion contains 12 to 27% water with 
an average of 17%. Sugar content 
ranges from 62 to 83% with an aver- 


FEED MANUFACTURER SPEAKS—At the recent National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co. managers’ conference in Denver, Erle M. Ellis, vice 
president and general manager of Hales & Hunter, Chicago, was a guest 
speaker. He talked about dehydrated alfalfa from the feed manufacturers’ 
point of view to about 50 plant managers of the alfalfa company. Shown at 
the head table with Mr. Ellis, are, left to right, W. Pickens West, vice presi- 
dent; Ford Patterson, vice president, and Henry A. Hofmann, president of 


the National firm. 


Production of Millfeed Declines 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Dec. 23, and prior two weeks, together 


with season 
of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph ; 


South west*— 
Weekly 


Crop year 
production 
De 19-23 26,996 646,761 12,672 
Pr week $26,242 713,691 
Two wks. ago 26,818 13,711 
o54 23,962 632,779 11,466 
1963 20,390 609,727 10,027 
196% 19,907 640,850 9,868 
196 . 19,919 648,774 11,992 


*Principal mills. **°74% of total capacity. 


including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


North west *—. 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


North and South 
(3) mills of 


lowa, 
St. Paul and Duluth-Suyerior; 


Buffalot—~ Combined **—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


347,625 13,722 219,220 60,390 1,213,496 
11,766 361,699 
11,676 61,206 
340,062 9,469 249,492 44,887 1,242,333 
363,181 6,826 266,997 26,243 1,229,906 
387,500 7,384 362,100 97,249 1,390,460 
270,146 6,496 266,326 38,406 1,176,246 


tAll mills. tRevised. 


age of 75%. It is very low in protein 
and ash content. 

The extracted honey used was free 
from wax but contained considerable 
dark grarlular material. It was rather 
heavy in cool weather but when 
warmed, mixed readily with the other 
concentrates. 

The initial weight of the steers in 
both lots was about 691 Ib. Final 
weights in the 140-day feeding trial 
were 942 lb. for the molasses lot and 
933 lb. for the honey lot. 

Data for the molasses and honey 
lots, respectively, included: daily gain, 
1.79 and 1.72 lb.; total daily feed, 
including concentrate and roughage, 
18.89 and 19.06 lb.; feed per cwt. 
gain (total feed), 1,018 and 1,066 Ib. 

The researchers said average in- 
take of concentrates indicated that 
the mixture containing unmarketable 
honey was as palatable as that con- 
taining molasses. 

Gains made by the two groups were 
not significantly different, they said, 
and feed required per 100 |b. of gain 
was similar. Half the cattle in each 
group was slaughtered at the end 
of the test. Average carcass weights 
were identical, dressing percentages 
did not differ significantly and car- 
cass grades were nearly the same. 


Whéat Movement From 
Lakehead Up; Grain 
Total Shows Drop 


WINNIPEG—During the 1955 sea- 
son of navigation on the Great Lakes 
262 million bushels of al! grains 
moved out of Fort William and Port 
Arthur compared with 292,400,000 bu. 
for the 1954 season, Wheat, flax and 
rye totals, according to preliminary 
returns, were higher than a year ago, 
but the movement of oats and barley 
was sharply lower. 

Wheat clearances by boat in 1955 
approximated 141,700,000 bu. or one 
million bushels larger than the year 
previous. Rye shipments by water 
were 11,100,000 bu. compared with 
8,500,000 in 1954, while flax clear- 
ances amounted to 9,700,000 bu. com 
pared with 4,300,000 bu. in the 1954 
season of navigation. 

The barley totals were 67,800,000 
and 80,800,000 bu., respectively, while 
oats clearances in 1955 were 32,100.,- 
000 bu. compared with 58,100,000 bu 
in 1954. 


HEADS ©. OF C. 
MUSCATINE, IOWA—Harry 
Kee, manager of the McKee Feed & 
Grain Co., has been named president 
of the Muscatine (lowa) Chamber of 
Commerce for 1956. 
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Florida Scientist 

Notes Recent Hog 
Feeding Findings 4 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.-—Some of 
the recent developments in swine 
feeding were summarized recently by 
Dr. H. D. Wallace of the department 
of animal husbandry and nutrition at 
the University of Florida 

Dr. Wallace noted that one of the 
most interesting developments con- 
cerns the disease parakeratosis, a skin 
condition which has plagued experi- 
ment station herds in particular. He 
cited research work showing a posi- 
tive effect from zine and also show- 
ing that high calcium rations aggra- 
vate the zine deficiency. Workers also 
have observed that high phosphorus 
levels as well as high calcium levels 
aggravate the zine deficiency. 

Dr. Wallace’s comments on swine 
feeding were included in a talk he 
gave at the Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference. 

Another development which may 
have important future application in 
swine feeding, he said, is the use of 
high copper levels. English workers 
have added .1% of copper sulfate to 
the ration of growing-fattening pigs 
and obtained growth responses simi- 


lar to those obtained with Aureo- 
mycin. 
Dr. Wallace went on to note that 


interest has increased in high level 
feeding of antibiotics, and he said 
that more study is needed on this 
problem, 

The Florida station, he continued, 
recently completed experiments on 
erythromycin, an untried antibiotic 
from the feed industry standpoint 
These showed that the antibiotic im- 
proved feed efficiency but had little 
influence on rate of gain. In another 
Florida test, three forms of peni- 
cillin V (acid stable) were compared 
to procaine penicillin. No form of 
penicillin was effective as a feed sup- 
plement for the growing pig, Dr. Wal- 
lace said, 

In other studies at Florida, it was 
shown that low-gossypol cottonseed 
meal is a valuable protein supplement 
for growing pigs and that waste beef 
tallow may have some value in a 
ration used to harden peanut fed 
hogs 

Although there is still some con- 
troversy as to just how early pigs 
can be weaned profitably, Dr. Wallace 
said, there is no question that the 
trend is toward earlier weaning. The 
feed manufacturer should be aware 
of this trend and plan his feed formu- 
lation to include high quality pig 
starters, Dr, Wallace advised. 


West Memphis Port 


Facilities Considered 


WEST MEMPHIS, ARK.-—City of- 
ficials have been asked by Judge 
W. K. Ingram, president of the West 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, to 
study the feasibility of establishing 
port facilities on the Mississippi 
River 

Mr, Ingram said a year-around port 
facility would lower shipping costs. 
He also said that he understood bonds 
could be issued to finance the cost 
of such a development. 

An immediate study of the project 
was promised by H. B. Price, mayor 
of West Memphis. 


SMandard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty ses, from WO to 
160.0) Bu for continwous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 79 Bu tor inter- 
mittent service, We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers 
complete information 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 
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_ Washington Scientists 
‘yp Feed Efficiency S Ap Study Methods of 


Force Molting 
DRO-GEN 


| PUYALLUP, WASH.—Researchers 
é | at the Western Washington Experi- 
ARGANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 
Satery 


“exe? ue 


ment Station are currently experi- 
menting with force molting methods. 

Dr. Cecil McClary and Reed Han- 
sen are checking on the different 
methods to see how they affect sub- 
sequent egg production, quality and 
hatchability 

The scientists are comparing re- 
stricted feed and water intake plus a 
long rest, the same plus a short rest, 
progesterone, and Enheptin-A as molt 
inducing agents. They plan also to 
Honan" study how seasons affect the various 
Idaho and I procedures so that poultrymen might 


LEO COOK co. have some guide to the most effec- 


tive methods and times to molt their 
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College bulletin noted that a laying 
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hen is generally good for only about 
15 to 18 months. About the time a 
hen is a year old, the scientists say, 
she molts and quits, or practically 
quits, egg production. The poultry- 
man can't be sure how long she'll 
stay that way, or how good her pro- 
duction will be following molt. Thus 
a common practice is to sell 15- to 
18-month-old sens for meat and bring 
new chicks into egg production. 

“Some poultrymen do try to force 
molting to shorten the period when 
the flock as a whole is molting, and 
also to have some control over when 
molt takes place,” the bulletin con- 
tinues. “They do this primarily by 
restricting food and water. Lately, 
there have been reports that some 
chemicals can be used for force 
molting 

“Actually, if a good and reliable 
way to force-molt hens through that 
period could be worked out, it might 
pay the poultryman to hang onto 
these hens. After all, the major part 
of his expense in raising such a hen 
is already past. For quite a while, 
she's just eating and not paying him 
back anything. Once she starts laying 
eggs she covers the bill for what she 
eats from then on plus more than 
paying back what was spent getting 
her to egg-producing age. It she can 
be gotten through the molt period 
rapidly and surely, then she goes on 
paying back and building the profit 
with the eggs she produces. Even re- 
duced production at that time might 
well beat having to start all over and 
pour money into new chicks that 
won't be paying off for some time.” 


FIRM GETS CHARTER 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Kelso Milling 
Co., Inc., Pittsburg. Kansas, has been 
granted a charter to operate as a 
feed and seed processor. Capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000 was authorized. John 
Kelso has been named resident agent. 
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1956 FEED INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 1) 


up with an estimate that the over-all 
manufactured feed tonnage in 1956 
in the U.S. will be up at least 5%. 

Assuming that the 1955 tonnage is 
off around 5 or 6% from the 1954 
record high of 35 million tons, a 
5% inerease in 1956 would put the 
total volume back up at about the 
previous peak. 

However, it should be noted that 
some feed manufacturers look for 
little or no improvement in tonnage, 
and sorne look for a decline, at ieast 
in their own markets. 

Some persons feel that the outlook 


is not optimistic unless a tonnage 
increase is in the cards; others feel 
that it is optimistic to look for a 


volume at least equal to 1955. So, 
it depends on the definition of op- 
timism 

But, as one feed manufacturer put 
it, “The year 1956 will be a pretty 
good year if it is equal to 1955, and 
there may be some slight increase.” 

The industry, it is pointed out, has 
been showing tremendous growth, 
and the indicated decrease in 1955 is 
not so great when all circumstances 
are weighed 


Strong Consumer Demand 


Meanwhile, behind all the data and 
predictions is the fact that emphasis 


on animal agriculture continues to 
increase; the population continues to 
rise; and consumer buying power 
again will be high in 1956—all of 


which means that the basic market 
for feed remains good. 

Some of the big “if’s’” in the im- 
mediate outlook hinge around pos- 
sible government actions on the farm 
front—which could affect both farm 
income and feed prices. Another big 
“if,” of course, is the weather, which 
can affect both feed demand and feed 
ingredient prices. 

However, as far as_ ingredient 
prices go, one expert noted that the 
chief unknowns—political and weath- 
er—still do not indicate that prices 
can very likely go any where but at 
least some higher. At any rate, they 
are not likely to go any lower. 


Even though crops are large in 
1956, prices probably won't go any 


lower. If weather is adverse, prices 
could go higher. In other factors also, 
there is more potential in the way of 
an increase than a decrease. 

So, over-all, it appears that there 
may not be much in the way of 
strength-inducing factors in the first 
part of 1956, while in the latter part 
of the year, any change is likely to 
be in the direction of a rise rather 
than a drop 

Some persons have noted a trend 
toward more use of manufactured 
concentrates, along with abundant 
home-grown grains, as compared with 
complete feeds. And this trend may 
continue in some areas for at least 


part of 1956 
On the other hand, it is noted, in 
the good profit areas, use of com- 


plete feeds will continue high. 

In looking at prospects for 1956 as 
compared with 1955, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the situation in 
1955 has varied among areas. Some 
sections have shown little or no de- 
crease from 1954. However, the Mid- 
west, for example, has undoubtedly 
shown a significant dip in volume. 

The over-all prospects for the var- 
ious types of feeds reveal something 
like this for 1956: 

POULTRY—Increases broiler, 
turkey and flock replacement chick 
production are likely; layer numbers 
will average slightiy lower during 
most of the year. 

Broilers: Production of commercial 
broilers, continuing to increase, 
showed a further gain in 1955, and 
some further inerease is likely in 
1956. Some experts are predicting a 
4% rise in production in the coming 
year. The Feed Survey Committee of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. predicted total production of 


1,191,000,000 birds. USDA said that 
the increased efficiency in feed-meat 
conversion, continued liberal financ- 
ing and prospective lower feed prices 
all point to a further increase in 
output in 1956. At any rate, the in- 
dications are that the broiler feed 
volume will show some gain in 1956. 


Turkeys: There have been warnings 
against over-production of turkeys 
in 1956, but there appears to be 
little doubt that production will go 
above 1955. And it may exceed the 
record high of 1954. Favorable re- 
turns in 1955, along with low feed 
prices, are expected to induce the 
expansion. Some 63.1 million birds 
were grown in 1955, down from the 
record high of 65.9 million birds in 
1954. Most experts look for produc- 
tion: to go at least as high as 1954, 
and they feel that it may go higher. 
Production of heavy breed turkeys, 
in particular, is expected to increase 
This expectation is borne out by re- 
ports on breeders’ intentions to keep 
hens. If more poults are hatched, 
they'll find a home, it is pointed out, 
and that means they'll be fed. 


Flock replacement: Predictions of 
an increasé in the hatch of chicks for 
laying flock replacement range all 
the way from 5% up to close to 15%. 
Some experts figure the increase will 
be about 10% above the low of 524 
million young chickens raised on 
farms in 1955. The AFMA feed sur- 
vey committee estimated a 14% in- 
crease, but several authorities look 
for a smaller increase than that. The 
favorable returns for egg producers 
in 1955 as compared with 1954 will 
bring an increase. However, with 
broiler production continuing to rise 
and with the rate of lay continuing 
to gain, the increase in chicks raised 
on farms is not likely to be so large 
as might otherwise be expected. All 
in all, however, feed manufacturers 
who experienced a substantial reduc- 
tion in chick starter sales in 1955 can 
look for a significant increase in 
1956. 


Layers: The number of layers at 
the start of 1956 is down about 2% 
from a year earlier and will remain 
somewhat behind a year earlier 
through much of the year. Later, 
the increased replacements will raise 
the size of the flock. For the 1955-56 
feeding season as a whole, the AFMA 
feed survey committee looked for an 
average number of layers just slightly 
behind a year earlicr. Egg prices in 
1956 are expected to average some- 
what lower than in 1955, USDA has 
pointed out. While the general pro- 
spects indicate slightly smaller or 
no larger sales of egg mash, it also 
may be noted that the continued im- 
provement in feeds and use of more 
high energy feeds may help the feed 
business. 


HOGS—A 2% decrease in the size 
of the spring pig crop has been in- 
dicated, and there is likely to be a 
drop in the size of the 1956 fail pig 
crop as compared with 1955. How- 
ever, the 1955 fall pigs, some of which 
will be fed for market during the 
first part of 1956, were larger in 
number. The potential market for in- 
creased manufactured feed volume in 
1956 is there, with the large numbers, 
but it is expected that hog prices will 
not improve enough to offset farm- 
ers’ tendency to neglect formula feed 
supplements while feeding more of 
their corn. As a result, a number of 
experts look for no over-all gain in 
manufactured feed volume in 1956 as 
compared with 1955, when the drop- 
ping hog prices cut seriously into 
formula feed volume. Feed industry 
experts note that a better selling job 
is needed among hog raisers, which 
might help improve volume. On the 
other hand, some say that farmers 
just don’t have the cash to lay out 
for feed, and if they have trouble in 
getting credit, they just may not buy, 
even though it can be shown that 


their returns could be better by feed- 
ing supplements. Some feed men look 
at the year as a whole as indicating 
some decline in hog feed volume, 
largely because of slow sales at the 
start of the year. 

BEEF CATT! marked 
change in cattle ,.umbers is foreseen, 
and returns to feeders have not been 
very favorable. Although market 
factors should be more favorable, 
some experts do not look for any 
increase in cattle feed volume in 
1956. On the other hand, new de- 
velopments in feeds helped to stim- 
ulate cattle feed business in the past 
year, and some feed men feel that 
stilbestrol and antibiotic additions 
and other developments can help im- 
prove cattle feeding efficiency and 
improve returns, thereby helping the 
feed business. 

DAIRY—The dairy feed prospects 
may vary among areas, but over-all 
it is felt that volume will at least 
hold or may show some increase. For 
one thing, dairy farming has been 
more profitable in comparison with 
other farm enterprises. Also, demand 
for milk is expected to show a further 
increase. And all of this may help to 
bring at least some gain in dairy feed 
volume for the country whole. 
Dairy cow numbers won't show much 
change in the year ahead, but USDA 
predicts a start of an increase. 


General Picture 

A discouraging aspect of the 1956 
feed business outlook is the general 
farm picture. Total farm income, off 
in 1955, may be down a little more 
in 1956, and this, of can 
dampen feed demand generally. 

However, the general economy, 
with high consumer incomes, con- 
tinues strong, and demand for most 
products of animal agriculture should 
again be good, although there may 
be some price declines because of 
larger produetion—in poultry, for ex- 
ample. 


as a 


course, 


There are several favorable factors ~ 


in the 1956 outlook, one feed manu- 


facturer points out. He expects an 
improvement in hog prices at the 
start of the year, a usual seasonal 


development. Egg prices in the coun- 
try are better and will encourage a 
better chick hatch. 

“Both political parties will be out 
to help the unhappy farmer this 
year,” he points out, “and whatever 
legislation or policies are adopted will 
tend to support markets for the near- 
by months at least. 

“In addition, feed markets prob- 
ably are about as low as they are 
going. There may be some declines 
from time to time from this level, 
bt they will not be major ones, so 
it will not be necessary for feed 
manufacturers to take substantial in- 
ventory losses. And that is a very 
important factor in the feed manu- 
facturing profit picture 

“T look at the future optimistically 
Our company is going out very ag- 
gressively for business. We have in- 
creased our advertising appropria- 
tions and are planning bigger sales 
efforts.” 

Chick Hatch 

At recent meetings of the Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
an optimistic picture was painted for 
hatcherymen for next year. Hatchery- 
men were told by program speakers 
that up to 5% increase in flock re- 
placement chick sales can be ab- 
sorbed in 1956 without upsetting the 
fall and winter egg market. 

Many look for a larger increase 
than that, however. And one college 
economist said flatly recently that 
there appears to be little danger of 
over-production. He points out that 
many producers held their hens over, 
and it will take more replacement 
stock to retain the present annual 
level of egg production. Also, he em- 
phasizes that lower feed prices will 
help. 

Another economist paints a similar 
picture for turkeys. He says that 
lower feed prices, expected high con- 
sumer income and better possibilities 
for improving returns through mar- 
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keting of quality birds should help 
the turkey business. 

Most analysts agree that the hog 
feed picture is a bit of a puzzle to 
midwestern and southwestern feed 
men. Sales this fall have been disap- 
pointing. While hog numbers are high, 
corn is plentiful and relatively cheap. 
And many feeders are inclined to 
feed their corn and add little or no 
formula feed supplement 


Cattle Feeding 

A similar problem prevails in cat- 
tle feed markets in some ereas, with 
cattle feeding the least profitable 
operation on the farm at present 
However, basic market factors should 
be more favorable in 1956 than at 
present. 

Also, USDA has pointed out that 
cattle feeding operations will con- 
tinue in a large volume, and some 
feed will have to be purchased 

Right now, some southwestern feed 
men note, cattle feeding margins are 
the poorest for some years, and some 
improvement is due, but there will 
be no big bonanza in 1956 


There are some favorable factors 
in the outlook from the feed industry 
viewpoint, however. Stilbestrol and 
antibiotic additions to cattle feeds 


are producing some very good results, 
and reports of excelient rates of gain 
are encouraging to those who feel 
that the cattle feeder'’s long-time 
prosperity must come from increased 
production and feeding efficiency, 
rather than from market prices 

In many areas, dairy feed business 
is expected to maintain present levels, 
or even improve somewhat, Dairying 
generally has been more prosperous 
in the past year than in other recent 
years, It has been one phase of farm- 
ing that has run counter to the gen- 
eral downward trend. Per capita sales 
of butter and milk are ahead this 
year in spite of higher retail prices 
on both. Recent price levels of milk 
and butterfat have been a bit ahead 
of a year ago, Gross milk sales were 
up about 4% in 1955, and the decline 
in the per capita consumption of but- 
ter was reversed. While dairymen 
would not regard present conditions 
as ideal, they are certainly improved 
in many sections 


Area Prospects 

The general outlook varies some- 
what among areas, but many sections 
look for some improvement in 1956. 
In the Southwest, for example, chick 
starter business, down about 20% in 
1955, is expected to improve with 
more chicks being raised for flock re- 
placement. Broiler feed business is 
expected to hold at present levels or 
surpass them by at least a small mar- 
gin. Dairy feed business should hold 
at present levels or even improve 
somewhat, Hog and beef cattle feeds 
remain question marks, but certain 
favorable factors are noted, and stress 
is put on the need for good selling to 
feeders to show the advantages of 
formula feed supplements 

In the Northwest, the outlook is 
said to be generally good except for 
hog feeds. With egg markets firmer, 
farmers are expected to buy a lot of 
baby chicks, and feed demand should 
follow. Turkey financing contracts 
are said to be coming in at a good 


| clip. 


West Coast 

In California, many feed manufac- 
turers look for some improvement in 
business. But almost without excep- 
tion, they note the unsettled condi- 
tions in agriculture generally. At the 
same time, strong consumer demand 
and increased supplies and lower 
prices of feeds have helped poultry 
and livestock operations, and this 
situation may continue, About 60% of 
California's feed production enters 


| poultry channels, and with the antici- 


pated increase in turkey production, 
the percentage may rise. Another 
factor is that if the spotted alfalfa 
aphid continues to damage alfalfa, 
cattlemen may need more manufac- 
tured feed to supplement natural 
roughage 

In the Pacific Northwest, both ter 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in thes« 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALVA MEAL 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipp ample; dehydratea, 17% protein, 

«varanteed 100,066 unita vitamin A $60.20 
Vhiladelphia:t Demand dull; supply fair; 
7 dehydrated 

Demand slow; trend steady; 
ipl adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,006 
tamin A 664.4 17% dehydrated, ne A 

13% fine suneured, no quotation 
Loe Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; 15% suneured $44; 17% de 

ted §60@61 


Cincinnati: 


Heffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
fair; $69, sacked, Boston 
Vortiand: Demand good; trend higher 


limited; 16% euneured $48, delivered 
nd; 16% suneured $48, delivered Call 
dehydrated $56, delivered California 
it. Werth: Demand fair; offerings light 
protein, 60,000 A $47, basis Viain 
northern origin, 100,000 A 
) delivered Ft Worth, depending on 
of tonnage, immediate shipment 
Kenens City: Demand fairly good; offer 
ynewhat lighter with the trend steady 
setronger; blended 17% dehy 
trated alfalfa meal with 109,000 unite vita 
" guaranteed on arrival $64, sacked 
» Olty; etraight 
ched, Kansas City; no A guarantee $420 


cked, Kaneaa City; No, 1 fine ground 
640; No, 1 $97; No. 2 
$34 
Kosten! Demand light; supply adequate; 
leohydrated, 17% 6§66@67; sunecured, 13% 
666.76 4 


st. Loulet Demand for dehydrated fair 
noured slow; trend steady; supply of de 


hydrated limited, suneured adequate; dehy 
ted 17%, 100,000 A $66 ton: suncured 
| fine ground 13% $44 ton, f.0.b, Mt 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% 
lel lrated 100,000 A, papers or burlap 


gi 174 dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or 
granular or greased $62; 17% dehy 
irated, non A, papers or burlap 843@45 
| fine ground suncured, sacked $40; 
macked $837; No 2 %-in., 

‘ $34 
Minneapotia: prices of some firme 
were advanced this week, but other offer 


inge of regular meal were available at con 
slderably lowe, quotations although the 
w end of the range was up $1 ton, Quota 
n 17% Aehydrated 100,000 unite of 
ta mn A guaranteed $65061.60; granules 


nd otl-treated (bulk, $3 ton lene) 
nor iaranteed §61.60@62.60; 16% wsuncured 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady 


cupply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
uaranteed §68@61; non-guaranteed $556 
woe; 16% 


Demand siow; supply adequate 
with 100,000 unite vita 


Chicago! 
dehydrated, 


in A guaranteed 866.50@56: 17% with 
A guaranteed 15% dehy 
trated no A 13% fine ground 
suneured 6423.60@44 
ALVALVA PELLETS 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
17 dehydrated, non A, bulk $44, sacked 
17% dGehydrated, 100,000 A, sacked 
$61 
PARLEY FEED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unehanged; rolled $68, ground $66 
Vhiledetphiat Demand dull; supply fair: 
culvertsed §45 

Oaden Supply normal; rolled 
whole barley §98@44, 


Daltimere: Demand improved; supply 

idequate; $46, 

Chieage: Demand improved; supply ade 
7 


quate 


Kosten: Demand slow; supply ample; 
46 


New Orteans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 849@48 on pulverized 

Loe Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
upply ample; standard rolled $2.°%, stand 
ground 63.89 

Sean Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
rolled $60.60, ground $69.50 


BENTONITEH (SODIUM) 
Chieage: Demand very good; supply ade- 


quate; fob, Wyoming and South Dakota 
chipping potnte: granular, 30 mesh £15.50 
fne granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 


209 mesh $12.60; fob. Belle Fourche, & 
mintmem 30-ten earlot: 80 granular $12.60 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.26 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend etrong- 
or. supply suffictent; $90@92.50 local plants 
Loulsvitie: Demand slow; trend steady; 
cupply good; $86@90 ton 


BLOOD MEAL 
Loe Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $4.60 a unit of ammonta 
OClnetnnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
sdequate; $1290, 


supply 


Ogden: Demand eteady; supply normal; 
prices frm; $96 ton tm 100-Ib. baga, f.0.b 
Ogden 


Chieage: Demand slow; eupply adequate; 
ton, guaranteed 866 protein. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply euf- 
fctent trend etronger; lecal 
plante 

Louleville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
eupply good; ton. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; 
pile; $6.36 a unit of ar onia, sereened $ 
a unit of mr n 

Portiand: Lemand supp! 
trend unchanged 5 

BONE MEAL 

San Francisco Demat good 
fair; $68 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair 
elent $86, sacked, f.o.1 W ort} 
manufacture 

| St. Paul: Prices were higher t tor 
| in large lota 

| Omaha: Demand ¢ i; suppl ! 

| $40 

New Orleans: Demand f trend 
supply ample 

Louisville: Demar trend ead 

*Upply normal; 270 ton 
| Cincinnati: Demand fair; tren 
| supply adequate $8 ton sacked 


Cincinnati 
BONE MEAL (&TRAMED) 
los Angeles: Demand 
supply ample lor $29.50 
Buffalo: Deman 
supply $85 bor ed 
San Pranciseo: nd good 
ple $42.60 


ample 


Chicago: Demand «low ipp 


| supply adequate $90 
| Boston: Demand pI 
Louisville: Den trend ead 
|} supp ample 
| rt. Worth De nd 
| quate; beat qualit ‘ produ 
| B.P.L., 14% phosphoru ‘ 
| 100-tb paper-lined bu f.o.t iH 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
| Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supp 
16% nominal $62@¢ prompt, dé i rt 
Worth 
Chicago: Demand good: supp 
24% $6464.60 

Hoston Demand nd ppl go 
$55.76, bull $68 

St. Lous De trend r 
supply limited $4 t tor 
vacked 

| Louisville: Demand f trend 

| ply good; $60 ton 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $64.60 bull Roston 

Los Angeles: nd IDE 
trend steady $64, f.0.1 Van uy® 

Philadeiphia: bemand dul IDI 
$61 

Cineinnati: Demand poor trend setead 
supply adequat« $67 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Buffalo: Demand ow trend stead 

supply limited; $1! wt 


Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady 
supply timited 10¢ 

San Francisco: Demand fatr 
10%¢ Ib 

nieago: Demand cood supply imited 

10@11%¢ Ib., tn urlots @12%e 

Milwanakee: Demand good supply limit 
ed 10% ib. in srlota 
Ib, Lel 

St. Louls: 
10¢ Ib. in 
il¢ ib. in ton lots 
ton lots 

Pitteburgh: Cariote i0¢ 
ll¢ ton 

New Orleans: Cariotse 10¢ Ib.; 
ll¢: ton lots 

Cincinnati: Caricts 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
ll¢; ton lote 

New York: 
10¢ Ib b-ton lots 


supply good 


Demand good; supply limited 
10%¢ Ib. in 6-ton lots 
11% @12¢ ib. In leas than 


6-ton lots 


§-ton lots 


10-ton lots 
10%¢ Ib ton lots il¢ 


Ib f.o.6. New Jereey 

Boston Demand light stead 
ib 

Omaha: Demand good [pr poor; 11%¢ 
Ib carloads 12%¢ on than car ad 

Louisville: Demand slow trend stead 
supply ample 10¢ Ib 

BUTTENMILK-CONDENSED 

Philadeiphia: Demand du fair 
$4.26 

Ogden: Supply average $4.90 
drum 

Los Angeles: Dumand fair: trend 
supply ample 100-1t drumea $5.5 
barreia $4.76 

San Francisco: Demand fair: sup; 
$5.36 owt 

Chicago Demand steady supply fal 
$3.60@3.76 owt. tr arlote 

Bestes: Demand and supply fair ‘9 
‘Me Ib 

Leateville: Demand slow: trend steady 
supply norma! $4 wt 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, af ght tax) 

New York: Crystals ‘3 $0.4 

Puffalo: Cryetate tis 

Toledo: Cryst 

Boston: Crystals ft 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $6.5 
CALOTUM CARBONATE 
Las Anpeles: Der fair: trend eteady 
supply ample mea end flour $16.53 ton 

eariota: gvite $13.08 carload 


Otmoinnati: Demand fair; trend stead 
adequate; 


supply 
Minneapolis: Plain $10 


lodiged (4% Ib. KI 


and adjoining 


per ton) $13.5 lodized manganesed $156.06 


Chicago: Piain $8.55 ton im 1006-Ib. bags 

delivered 
CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles nad siow; trend firm 
supply ample Charcoal, oak 49-\b 

+ mn tor $2.40 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 

ple 69.60 

quiet; supply limited 


Chieage: Demand 
oultr eh $102 ton tm 50-It mult 


Kosten: De 


siow; supply light $95 
COCONUT MEAL 
Sen Francisco: De md fair; supply am 
. ent $64, expeller $68 
Vortiand I : slow trend ower 
ple 
los Angeles ‘ und moderate trend 
: Bur equate cake ex-dock, 
January $%¢ 
COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 
Hesten: De 1 slow; supply good; 600 
D, 2,260 A 22¢ it 300 D, 2.260 A 21¢ 
18%¢ 
New York: 1 steady; price per ib 
r dr 2 Ib.) 100 ICU 
A 16@18¢ 0 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 
9@22¢, 3,000 A 19% 5 ICU, 1,8 A 
5.000 A 2@ 
M New York, New 
sey oF Pe Ranges include 
ance n ff f.o.b. shipping 
nts 
Dayton: Trend steady; price per ib. in 
i-ga drums (410 Ib) 300 ICU, 1,500 A 
19%¢, 2,260 A 20%¢, 8,000 A 21%¢; 600 
ICU, 1,600 A 20%¢, Leb. Dayton 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
upply light; 6¢ 
Koston: Demand active: supply fair; 
ib 
CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louls I ind good trend steady 
ipply limited $44 ton bulk $49 ton in 
iriap t Loutls 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL, 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $6 less) 
Minneapolis ed $51.77, meal §67.77 
Atlanta: $58.9 meal $74.92 
Birmingham eed $57.18, meal $73.18 
| 1 § meal $72.16 
Chieago: Feed meal $62 
Cleveland: Fe« 04 neal $69.04 
Denver: ; meal §71 
rm Worth Feed $63.50, mea $69.50 
Indianapolis: Feed 5.6 
Kansas City Feed $4f 
Louisville: Feed $ 
New Orleans Feed $64.8 
New York Feed $ 69, meal i) 
Norfolk Feed $ eal $71 
Philadelphia: Feed $65.23, meal #71 
Pitteburgh: Feed $53.60, meal $69.50 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $62 
CORN OTL MEAL 
De ind fair; trend steady; 
up $ 55 
Louisville: dull; trend steady 
supply ample $53.80 ton 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
Ogden: Apt erage; 4! $78@83 
Bufialo Le nd poor; trend steady; 
supp sacked, Boston 
Los Angeles ind better; supply light; 
i stronger 
Cincinnati I nd fair trend stead) 
pt lequat $44.50 
Memphis 1 fair; trend firm; sup 
p ree priv ‘1 protein, old process 
eked: p ess, 41% solvent $65.25 


Portiand: Demand tmproved; supply am 


ple trend unchanged; §62, f£.0.b. Los An 

Wichita Demand slow; supply ample; 
41 67.60 

San Francisco and good; supply am 
ple; expeller $68.4¢ solvent $67.46 

rt. Werth: De nd active: offerings ex 
tremely light carlots, sacked, central and 
north Texas origin, 41% old proce nomi 
nal $66; ent, 41 ow gossypo! add 
ed, § 764.50, a vered Ft. Worth; pe 
lete § additional 

Philadelphia: Dumand dull; supply fair 
$70.50 

Kansas City: Demand improved offer 
inge fair trend slightiy stronger old proc 
ess $68068.50, sacked Memphis solvent 
$56@66.50, sa i, Memphis 

Chicago: Demand fatr supply tight on 
neart hydraulic $68.560@69; solvent $64.50 

Louisville: emand slow; trend strong 
er supply normal new or old proce 
$63.83 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $69.50 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequat« 
41% olvent $49, pellets $72.60 

Atianta: Demand fair; supply ample 
trend steady; 41% 858, sacked, immediate 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate: 300 D, 760 A 18%¢@ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 


A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 23,260 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 26% Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A Sl¢ Ib.; 


straight vitamin A feeding of] 10% @11%¢ 
per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo 


DPPD—10,000 A 


Minneapolis: All with 
300 1,500 


it 300 23.260 A 20¢@ Ib.; 


A i8¢ ib 00 DD, 760 A i6¢ Ib 

Chicago: De nd fair to good; supply 
adequate straight A feeding oll, with 10,- 
000 unite vitamin A per gram 8@9%¢ a mil- 


mite of vitamin A, LelL, packed in 


drums f.o.b. Chicago, drums in 
sded 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 6 gal “sume (400 to 420 Ib.) 300 ICI 
750 A 18% @17¢, 1 © A 16% 2,260 
17% | A 19%@21¢; 600 ICU 
1,500 A 16@20%¢. 2.260 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@26¢ f.o.t Massachusetts, New York 


New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Ranges in 


elude variance in offerings and f.0.b. ship 
ping points 

Dayton: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
jrumes (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 760 A 18¢; 
1,5 21¢. f.0.b. Dayton 


Heston Demand siow supply good; 600 
I 1,500 A i7¢ it 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D 500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 


POWDERED 
Oimeinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,600 ICU 11@13¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 


in 60- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-ib. drums 
1,600 ICU 10@13.6¢ begged, 11@12¢ drums: 
4,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums, 
f.o.t New rx and New Jersey 

Kansas City ‘ md fair; trend steady; 
supply adequa @il¢ ib 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Mise $49.50 

Houston: 19% 869.60 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10 

Coronet, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus. 17% 
minimum ca ur 34%, maximum fuorine 
17% $66 net tor f.o.t Coronet in 100-ib 

iitiwall bags, $54 in bulk: minimum phos 


phorus 14.6%, minimun 


calcium 34%, maxi 
mu fuorine 6.145% $48 net ton, f.0.b 
Coronet, fu 100-It multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 14 phosphorus $75 @ 81.50 

Portiand: Lemand slow; supply ample 
$9 

Minneapolis: 14.54% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
clum granular or fine groun $82.99 ton, 


lelivered; $3 ton leas in bulk 


Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21% maximu fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$84, fob Trenton in 100-ib muiltiwall 
bags; minimu phosphorus 18%‘ maxi 
mum fvorine 61 guaranteed §74 f.o.b 
Trenton in 160-1! multiwall bage 

Kast St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicaici 
ur phosphat« 18%% phosphorus $74 ton, 
bagged, f.0.! cars 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% minimu 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton f.o.b 
Adama, in 100-ib muitiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 


carload basis 


Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% % minimum 26% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed §74 ton f.o.b 
Columbia, in 190-ib. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving sup 
pl adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% & 
granular $74. Freight equalized with clos 
eat dicalcitum phosphate producing point 

irload basis 

St. Louis: Minimum phosphorus 18% % 


maximum fluorine 01% guaranteed §74 
f.o.b. St. Louls in 100-lb, multiwall bags 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate 
stock food grade, 18.6 phosphoru 20,000 
b. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $79 net ton 1% phosphorus 206,000 Ib 


or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
nd Nashville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib 
$89 net ton 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


San Francisco: De und fair am 
ple; $67.60 lubles $80 
Philadelphia: Le nd dull; supply light 
Boston: Demand light; supply fal: do 
mestic lig $63.76, bulk; dark § | 
Louisville: Demand good trend te 
supp! light irbon grains, lights 
ton, dark $5 $76 
Baffalo: Der nd fair trend steady to 
upward; sup; fair $656, bulk, Boston 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trerd steady: 
supply adequat $54.20 
DRIED BERT PULP 
San Francisco: Demand good supply 
fair; $62.36 
mnd fair; trend weal sup 
ked, immediate 
low; trend teady 
S61 @64 
Boston: Demand active; supply good 
rt. Worth: Dx nd slow supply mod 
erate carlots papers 865 @6¢ deliv 
ered Ft. Worth, January shipment 
Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 tor 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply adequat: $56.47, paper bags 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ogden: Supply average; $8.65, 100-Ib 
bag 
Baffalo: Demand slow; trend firn sup 
ply limited; $11.45 ewt 
Los Angeles: bx and fair; trend steady; 
supply ample $13.76 
Minneapoli« Market steady at $10@ 
ll 
Chicage: Demand improved; supply tient 
er; $10.26@10.50 ewt. in carlots 
New Orleans ‘ nd fair; trend steady; 
supply adequaté $12@13 ewt 
Demand fatr supply scarce 
11%¢ Ib 
Louisville: $10.75@11.25 ewt 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate 
$8.25 cwt 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply extreme 
ly limited: lecal production $12 cwt f.o.b 


rt. Worth 
Sen Francisco: 
ple; *13.76 ewt 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Demand fair; supply am 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair meal $865 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample; 
trend weak; pulp $43, meal $43, sacked. 
immediate 

Boston: Demand light; supply good; $60 
760.4560 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample 
Los Angeles and good; trend steady 
supply light; f.0.b. southern California pro- 
ducers’ plants " nee $48 savked, $44 bulk 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady to lower $38, eacked, f.0.b. Fiorida 
points 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
mand dull; supply fair 


Philadelphia: | 
$13 

Los Angeles: | 
supply ample I 

Baffale: nd slow 
ply ample; $11.50 cwt 

Boston: Demand fair 


and fair; trend steady 
trend steady; sup 


supply adequate: 


12¢ it 

Minneapolin: Market unchanged at $11.56 
@iz cwt 

Chicago Demand steady supply ade 
quate; $11.50 cwt mn carlots 

Loaleville: Demand fair: trend steady 
supply nor al $12 wt 

New Orleans emand slow: supply am 
le trend stiad $12.50@13.60 wt 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 


supply adequate; 11@12¢ 
Sen Francisco: Demand and supply fatr: 


Portiand: Demand slow: supply ample 
trend unchanged; $12.50 


DRIED WHEY 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard 86 cwt., sacked, 


| > 
| 
3 


delivered Ft 


Worth or any Texas point or 


in tom lots, fob. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Buffale Demand poof; trend steady: 
supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$6.25 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; fortified §6.16, unfortified $6 
Ogden Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. 


ag 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 6 

Portland 


Demand slow; 
trend wr amgmed: $6.60. 

San Francisee: Demand 
ply good; $6 cwt 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ate straight grade $6 cwt.; 
part le toeed $6.50 cwt. 

Chicago emand steady; supply scarcer 
$6 cwt in carlots. 

Louisville Demand slow; trend 
supply normal; $6@6.60 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; 


steady; sup- 


steady; 


supp plentiful; 86@6.15 cwt 
Boston Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
i¢ 
Minneapolis: Market steady at $6.26@ 
5.75 cwt 
FISH MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; supply 
steady; supply light; $2.30 a unit of protein 
Baffalo: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $162 ton, bulk; $166, sacked. 
i: Demand fair; trend steady: 
adequate; $160@166, 
Ogden upply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast $171 @173 


Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
mited 


ply $2.30, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.35, 
f.o.b, fornia 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supt ple; $165 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
rend steady; $1556@182 on 60 and 

Minneapolis: Market appears firmer as 
produ of herring meal are reported 
about ! up. Quotations: 70% Canadian 
herring $2.15@2.20 a unit of protein: Weat 
Coast 6¢ meal $160@164. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady: sup 
ply limited; 60% $164, sacked, immediate 

Chicage: Demand slow; supply adequate 
to demand; menhaden fish meal, 60% pro- 
tein, f.0.b Bast Coast $152.560@156 ton; 
60 led West Coast $140; Northwest 
herring-salmon blend §140; herring meal 
73% protein $2.20@2.26 a unit of protein 

Demand good; supply scarce: 
$155 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; $2.4 s unit of protein 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; pilchard fullmeal 63% protein, sdlu- 
bles added beck $159.50, f.0.b. Houston, 
January. 

HAY 

Buffalo: Demand steady; No. 2 timothy 
$18@20; No. 2 alfalfa $26@28; straw $10 


Ogden: Supply normal; $1.26 bale; §24@30 
ton in the barn 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
as to qu ty $32. 

Cincinnati: 


Deraand siow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timethy (new) $21; 
firet cutting alfalfa (new) $21, second cut- 
ting $25; faney No. 1 clover and timothy 
27; No. 1 red clover $23; bright 


oats straw $16. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1316 Shermar Ave Evanston, 


New York Memphis 


Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 


Omaha 
Columbus 


Minneapolis 
Louisville 


Portland 


Les Angeles: Demand sicw; trend steady; 
supply light; U.S. No. 1 $33@34; U.S. No. 2, 
leafy $31@33; U.S. No. 2 green $31@32; 
No. 2 $28@30. 

St. Leais: Demand good; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy 
Ne. 1 clover $18@20 ton; No. 


trend steady; 
$256@28 ton; 
1 alfalfa $25 


@28 ton; No. 1 prairie $25@28 ton; straw 
$14@15 ton. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
No. timothy $38@40, No. 2 

New Orleans: Demand fair to improving; 
trend steady; supply sufficient; baled al- 
falfa, No. 1 $36@38; timothy and clover 


$28@30; prairie $25@27. 
New York: Timothy, No. 1 $35@38, No. 2 


$30@32, No. 3 $26@26 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply heavy; all No. 1 hays, timothy, 
clover, clover mixed with timothy and al- 
falfa, at around $30 ton or less; alfalfa 
in top grades a shade higher; No. 2 about 


$2@3 ton lower; straw $14@16 ton or less 
Wichita: Demand siow; supply plentiful; 
prairie $18@22, alfaifa $26@ 30. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, nil 
for others; supply sufficient; cariots, baled, 
No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, No. 2 $36@38; prairie, 


No. 2 $28@30; Johnson grass, No. 2 $26@ 
28, delivered TCP. 
HOMINY FEED 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; white $44, yellow $48. 
ffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $62.60, bulk, Boston. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply somewhat limited; $60. 

Kannas City: Trend a little easier with 
some improvement in supplies and demand 
about steady; $46@46.50, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply very lim- 
ited; $48@ 48.60. 

Leaisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; $46.20. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.75@69 

Boston: Demand improved; 
quate; $54, bulk. 


LINSEED O11 MEAL 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
36% $75. 
Leas Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


trend stronger; 


supply ade- 


supply ample; $64. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $71.26 @78.25. 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $65, f.0.b. Los Angeles, 
. San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
70. 

Minneapolis: The market was somewhat 
firmer again this week, with export de- 
mand aiding improved domestic buying 
Quotations: 36% $56@66.50 bulk, Minne- 
apolis 

Chicage: Supplies tightened up during 
the week ending Dec. 28. Traders said this 
resale meal disappeared and that shipping 
directions are arriving. Export sales of 
flaxseed helped the market, observers sald 


Quotations Dee, 28: solvent linseed of! meal 
$66.60; expeller $73.60@74. 

Louisville: Demend siow; trend easy; 
supply ample; new process $72.45; old proc- 
ess $76.96. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; trend easi- 


er; supply «adequate; 32% or better 878 
@ 80.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
34% expeller $75.50, pellets $78; 36% sol- 


vent $70, pellets $72.50. 
Beston: Demand quiet; supply fair; $80 
@83 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 


quate; carlots, 36% or better $76.82, Janu- 
ary-April, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2.60 
premium, 


Kansas City: Trend steady to stronger 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
$56@56.60, bulk, Minneapolis. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal Scrap Sotubles 


Bigelow Sales-Company 
Produce 


Brosdway 
Tel HAnover 2-9195 


OFFICES: 
Fort Worth 


San Francisco 


Buffaio Vancouver, B.C. 
Toledo Winnipeg 
Houston Los Angeles 
Galveston 


MALT SPROUTS 
Cincinnati: Demand siow; trend steady 
supply adequate; No, 1 $49 


Chieago: Demand and supply fair; No 1 
$43@ 43.60, 

St. Leals: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $36 ton, No. 1 
sacked $42 ton, No. 2 sacked $35 ton 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; No, 1 $45 @48. 
MEAT SCRAPS 

Kansas City: Trend slightly 

with demand about steady and 


stronger, 
offerings 


lighter; 60% meat and bone scraps 470, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Ogden: Demand firmer; supply sermal; 
prices expected to rise with production 
down in holidays; $75 ton In 100-Ib, bags 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower: 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $67.50 ton, 
bulk; 870, sacked. 

St. Paul: Market advanced $2 ton to 72 
for 50% meat and bone scraps. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


oupply limited; $1.66 a unit of protein 
ineinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% $64.50 ton, sacked, f.0b 


Cincinnati. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply offsets de 


mand; 60% $732.50, fob. plant; 65%, no 
quotations, no offerings 

Portiand: Demand siow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $1.35. 

Chicage: Demand siow; supply heavy; 
560% protein $62.50@67.50; 664% $77 

New York: 60% $67.50, 65% $72.50, bulk; 
60% $70, 56% $75, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $65@70 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; trend down 
slightly; supply adequate; 50% meat and 
bone $70@77, local planta. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; 
$1.10 a protein unjt; converted, 50% $67.60 

St. Louis: Demand siow trend lower; 


supply ample; 60% ton bulk, $71@ 
79 ton In paper sacks, $72@80 ton in burlap 
sacks 

Sar Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$1.50 « unit of protein 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; meat and bone, 60% 865 @70, sacked 
f.o.b, or delivered Ft, Worth 
Omha: Demand slow; supply ample: 
$75. 
MILLET 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; recieaned Early Fortune $5.50 
ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.75 
ewt., sacked, 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Better demand, particular 
ly from Wisconsin and other dairy arenas, 
helped bolster milifeed prices this week 
Mixers were stepping up purchases for de 
livery early in 1966. Quotation bran $38.60 


@39, standard midds, $39@39.60, four midds 


$41@42, red dog $42.60@ 43.60 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
slightly stronger; supplies a littie less due 
to shorter work week; bran $3747.60 
eacked, Kansas City; shorta $38.25@ 98.75, 
sacked, Kansas City 

Wichita: Demand slow to fair; supply 
sufficient; basis City, Dec. 27: bran 
$37@37.60, shorts bran ad 
vanced 76¢ ton and shorts $1.50 ton, com 
pared with the preceding week 

, Werth: Demand fair; supply med 
erate; carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran 


$43.60@44.60, gray shorts $45@46, delivered 
Texas common points; unchanged to 60¢ 
higher on bran, $1@1.50 higher on shorts 
compared with previous week 

Omaha: Demand siow; supply adequate; 
bran $37.60, shorts $38.76; standard midds, 
bulk $37 


Chicage: Not much activity occurred tn 
the milifeed market during the week end 
ing Dee 28. Both buyers and sellers ap 
peared willing to hold off important trans 
actions until the holidays ended. The mar 
ket remained fairly steady Quotations 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 


anager 
Phone %7 Res. Phone 153 
Mill at Swift, Minn. 
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Dex 28 bran $43, standard midds 814) 
four midds. $46@47, red dow §46@47 
St. Louis: Demand siow; trend steady 
supplies ample bran shorts 
$42.256@42.76, Loulse ewitching limite 
Loaisville: Demand fatr trend steady; 
supply ample bran $47.20 mixed feed 
shorts $48.45, middlings 649.40 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher supply adequate; bran $47.75, 
middiings $48.26 
Baffalo: Milifeed sales were quiet; the 
country trade was dormant and medium and 
large mixere bought only for nearby needs 
Bran moved §1 higher middiings were 
unchanged to 60¢ higher and heavy feeds 
were unchanged; bran $46.60@47.26, etand 
ard midds. §846@47, flour midds. §17@48 
red dog 48 
New Vork Bran 
midda $62.60@543.60 
Boston Demand spotty 
quate; bran $64, middiings $66 
Philadelphia: Demand «potty; 


$65.60@64 standard 


supply ade 


supply am 


pl bran $61, standard midds, §61, red 
dog 

New Orleans: Demand slugeteh; supply 
sufficient trend steady bran 44,50 
shorts $46@ 47.26 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; wheat bran $44.25, gray 
shorts $46.60, standard midds, $44.50 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; $40 

Ogden: Supply normal to Uteh and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, middlings 
$47; to Denver: red bran and mill run $49 
middiings $64; to California: red bran and 
mill rum $49.50, middiings $64.50, fob. Ban 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

San Franciseo: Demand fair; supply am 


ple; $48; red bran $53.60 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply lighter mil run Utah 
Idaho billing, sacked §49@50; red bran 
delivered CCP, sacked §64@64,60, 

MINERAL FREED 

Ogden: Demand very good; supply ner 
mal; $106 ton, 50-Ib, blocks; $96 ton, granu 
lar bags 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
offsets demand; all-purpose with tedine, 
60-1b. blocks $92.60, 100-Ib, bage 687.60, 
f.o.b, plant 

Omaha: Demand good; supply limited 
$85 sacked, $95 blocks 

Sieax City: mineral biocks, 8.24 
phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Portiand: Demand siow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 642 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with todine 


rt. Werth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $80, block $90; mineral! 
phosphorus 6% granules $93, bioek §103; 
eattio-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus gran 
ules $90, block $99; hog mineral phoephorus 
3% % granules $81, phosphorus 2% $56 (ali 
in paper bags) 


Division—MIDLAND INDUSTRIES. \INC. 
INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


Elk Valley Dehydrated 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Dehydrators + lenders 


KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Houston 


j 
| 
| 
34 
| 
\ 
“You alweys buy quality when you VALLEY Piety z 
BUY BURROWS!” | 
(3) ||| 
| 
= 
Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
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te 
J 
D 
Beak, 
| 
| Omaha | 
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MOLASSES 


Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 


$26 
Keneas City! Trend firm; fair to 


|, offerings fairly adequa... for Janu- 
shipment only 10% @11%¢ gal., mostly 
7 Vebruary 11@11%¢ gal., New Or- 


‘en Preneisea: Demand and supply good; 


n, care bhiehmond, Cal 
rt. Werth: good; supply ample; 
rap 13¢ gai, Lob. Mouston; cariotes, 
ed Ft Worth, care and/o truck 
29 eollera market price on date of 
ot, maximum 144, January-Pebruary 
nt 
Market firm at ii¢ gal., 
New Orieans and $24 ton, 
Heston: Demand good; supply aniple; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipply ample; 11%¢ gal. in tank cars, f.0.b 
rieansa 
Louleville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
eupt ample; 11¢ gal, tank car lota, New 


Atlenta: Citrus molasses--demand good; 


pt limited; trend strong; $19 ton, bulk, 
rida producing points, immediate 
Memphiet Demand poor; trend higher: 
blacketrap 10%¢ gal, tank 
b New 
lhuffale: Demand and supply good; trend 
at gal, fob, Albany 
Les Angeles: lremand fair, trend steady; 
supt ample; 624, Lob, tank cars; $24.25, 
f » tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor, 
Cineinnatit Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher, supply adequate; 11@11%¢ 
ew Orieans 
NIACIN 
New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 66-kilo 
ots 8.16 kilo, O0-kilo lets; $8.20 kilo, 
tote; $8.30 kile, I-kilo lota; freight 


prepald @ te destination, 


4% WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


JUST A PHONE'S THROW AWAY 


On. 


1400 South Pena Square, Philodeiphia 7, 
Telephone: LOcust 4.5600 
Cable Address: “Weodward"” Teletype: PH 109 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 


FEEDING POULTRY 


arpestT 


w 
EDGE 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


rue Gait 
GRINDIN 


MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


_TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 


PRODUCE SUPERIOR 
QUALITY FEEDS 


Completely fortify with all vitamin: 
and protein factors when used as 
recommended, Enable you to save 
money by cutting down on man- 
hours of handling, mixing and 
weighing. Eliminate guess-work. 
Lower inventory investment. 

Ask us about GORTON'S 


TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN 
OILS with queranteed 
potencies. 

Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


Mele Street. 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Philadelphia: Demand 
pulverized white oate 
feed $24.60, Canad $29 
Los Angeles: moderate; 
steady; supply ample« a t« 
Cineinmat 


supplies light 
domest oat 


trend 
ed $64 
Demar 
supply edequate; reground oats 21 pul 
verized white oats 4 oata $5 

Portiand: Demand , 
trend unchanged rolled k $59 
Cleaned 

Minneapolis: 
prices uncharged J 
rolled $82, «tar erized $42.6 
feeding $69 4 oat feed $15 
#18, steamed er ‘ te $64 

Chieage: Demand ir 
quate reground oat 
ground festing oatmeal 
rolied oate §40@82 

Louis: Demand f 
supply ample; 
100-ib. burlap sack 
$46 ton, cholse 

Basten: Vermand «teady 
white pulverized 448 gr 
reground oat feed $20¢ 

New Ortennsa: Wemand fair: trend eteady: 
supply adequate ed white oate $52 
@64.60, mixed feed oata $47@49.76, feeding 
rolled oate $89.15@9 

Louieville: Lem: 
ply ample: reground 
$42.90, feeding 
white oats $47.40 

Memphia: Demand 
epply ample; 1%% 
feed $20.80 

Ft. Werth: 
oat milifeed 
$25.30, delivered 


Demand impr ed ne 
were 
oats 


oatmeal! 


supply ade 
>@15.60 fine 


trend stead 
feed $17.5 
zea white 


m4 oat 


pulver 


adequate 


supply 


nad mixed 


firrn 
led oats 


trend 
6.90 ton, ro 
$76.90 pul ve d 
n pe te ste 

trend ower 


reground 


and fuls eur 


oat 


Demand f 
$44.80: reground 


rt rt? 


supply adequate 


oat milifeed 


OYSTER SHELL 

Les Angeles: Demar seady 
supply ample loca 51% eas 
Portiand: Demand goo 
piy limited; weetern 
ite and crystal grits, both 
fan Francisco: 
ple; local $16, eastern $2! 
Leuleville: Demand cood 
supply normal $20 29 ton 
New Ortenns: Demand 

supply ample; t16@16 
Demand and 


am 


trend firm 


fair firm 


trend 
origin 


supply steady in 


PEAT 
Den 
ple 


MOSS 
Philadelphia: and 
ple; $2.90, f.0.b 
Chieage: Demand good suppl ar 
$3.66@13.76, standard 7% u. ft. bale 
New Orleans: lien trend 
supply ample 100-1 bale German 
$3.36@3.40 
Boston: Demand steady 
$2.00@3 bale 
Los Angeles: Demand 
steady supply quate 
German and Hollar $3.4 
lots, delivered California 
San Pranciseo: Demand 
ple; $3.36 bale 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P 
St. Louls: uf trend fir 
ply ample; 100°¢ pure 
260-ib. averag me $1.9 10¢ 
Ib. lote in fiber drume _$1.92 pot im 
jodide calcium 
leverpak drume 
drumea $1.86 
New Vork: 
lar and powder 
Ib. Im 200-1b. lota 
$1.96 Ib 
stearate 
carbonate 
260-1b. lote 
Ib. In 26-1b 
prepaid except 


dull supp) 


stead 
mose 
supply adequaté« 

trend 

$3.4¢ 
100-Dale 
line pe 
supply 


oderate« 
inadian 
both 

ain ints 


fair; am 


Demand f 


Trend tead U.8.P 
free-flowing 
$1.9 in 


Ib. lota; 


powder 
160 
in 26 
calcium cart or mag 
mixture $1.81 ? n 0 nd 
$1.83 it 100-1t lote, $1 
f.o.t freight 


lots 
Ib. lots 


RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend firn 
feed supplements é¢ gram 
gm./ib, mixtures, freight prepaid 
te destination 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Memphis: trend 


none available minal), 
f.o.b Arkansas poin 
Atianta: Demand trend 
ply limited; bran § ked 
San Francteco nd good 
fair; bran $56, polish 
rt. Worth and = fair supp! 
arce; carlote $49@41 
hulle 83@4, f.0.b 
Los Angeles: Demar fair: tr 
supp! ample bran 61, Ca 
duction via rail 
New Orleans: 
supply eufficient 
on hulle 


paid 


steady 
ked 


Demund 
bran $4 


(no 


Demand 
bran 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Market quiet pri 
changed; quotations unt run 
lights $6@14. mediums t1i@2 
$22@30; Canadian $61 bull uluth Ca 
nadian ground 27 sacked Dulutt 
screenings $20 

Buffalo: Demand and sup; 
steady ground, sacked 
L. & unground, bu $24.7 New 

Oincinnati: Demand trend 
supply adequate; Canadian $28; barley 


si8@ 


fair trend 
New Yor) 
} 
steady 
$19 
ed; supply len 
$30.26 Ca 


Demand impro 
tiful ground grain screenings 
nadian, bulk $22.25 

New Orleans: Dem 
supply sufficient; 3 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Chtengo: $22@22.75 
Kansas City: 
St. Lowle: $21 
Dee Moines: 
Philadetphia: 
Minnenpotia: £295.15 
$22.50 
Atiarta: 
Memphis: £19.40@19 


a4 
Chicago: 


trend steady 


$37@39 


fair 


and 
n. grind 


64 


3 

= 
—) 


$21.66@23.16 


COTTONSEED OF“ MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of cottonseed off meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change in dollars per ton (bulk): 
Dec. 26 Dec. 27 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
January @ 61.20 @ 51.60 51.50@ 562.00 61.60@ 61.7 
May 47 85@ 48.50 @ 4860 48 @ 49.00 @ 48.60 
March 48.256@ 48.60 @ 48.70 49.30@ ).00 @ 49.30 
July 48.00@ 48.75 48.50@ 49.00 49.50@ 6.50 49.50@ 49.76 
October 47.76@ 48.76 48.00@ 49.00 48.560@ 69.00 49.00@ 60.00 
SOYBEAN OIL, MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of soybean of] meal (basia Decatur, Il.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, in doliars per ton (bulk basis): 
CHICAGO 
Dec, 26 Dec. 27 Dec, 28 Dec. 29 
January @ 50.60 60.50@ 60.60 @ 60.20 @ 49.90 
March 61.35@ 61.40 61.45@ 61.60 @ 61.20 60.956@ 31.00 
July 62.70@ 62.80 52.76@ 62.86 2.46 52.10@ 62.30 
August 62.60@ 62.70 62.60@ 62.75 62.35 562.10@ 62.25 
September 60.60@ 560.90 60.60@ 60.7 60 06 60.75 60.25@ 60.40 
MEMPHIS (unrestricted) 
Dec. 26 Dec. 27 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
January 6¢.560@ 60.60 560.60@ 60.76 @ 60.25 60.00@ 60.20 
March 51.36@ 61.6 61.46@ 61.70 @ 6126 61.06@ 61.25 
May 62.66@ 62.76 62.85@ 63.00 @ 46 62.26@ 62.35 
July 562.65@ 62.85 52.80@ 63.00 52.490@ 62.60 52 @ 62.40 
Auguat 90 52.76@ 62.90 62 2.60 62.20@ 562.60 
September 60.26@ 60.75 60.25@ 60.90 49 90@ 60.75 49.75@ 60.76 
October 49.26@ 60.00 49.26@ 60.00 49.00@ 49.90 419 ~ 49.76 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- | MILLFEED FUTURES 
clent; ecarlote 44 $70@71, depending on | The follo. 
origin; truck $656 prompt, delivered F't | ° compares of settling 
Worth | Prices at Kansas ity for Dec. 22 and 29 
Memphis: Demand dull; trend steady; | Bran Dec. 23 Dec. 29 
supply ample prime 444 solvent $658, December 37 | @ 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis | January 7 36.90@ 37.30 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; | February } @ 37.90 
14% $66, f.0.b. Wichita March 39.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; | Apri @ 39.76 
supply ample: $66.80 ton. | May $7.25@ 38.25 
Minneapolis: The market appeared firmer Shorts 
as demand showed further improvement | Lecember $38.10@ 39.50 § “ 
Quotations $4 1@46.60, bulk, Decatur January 32.50@ 39.00 37.40@ 8.15 
Decatur: fair; supply adequate February 19.70@ 40.75 38.75@ 9.26 
44 bulk, un ted $61.60@62 | March 41.70@ 42.60 40.7.@ 42.06 
( ‘hic age: Th bean oi] meal market | April 42.856@ 44.60 42.15@ 44.26 
was firm to etré during the week end May 43.00@ 46.00 42.25@ 46.00 
ing Dec. 28. There appeared to be a move 
ment developing t rebuild inventories, (rf 
ferings were not heavy. Quotations 28 
‘4% protein soybean oll meal, unrestricted 
OUTLOOK 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


suppl adequate 40% $69.60@72 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44° solvent $64; 41% expeller $646, pellets 
$68.60 

Atianta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 44% $64.60, sacked im- 
mediate 

Boston: Demand improved; supply ample; 
$50, bulk, Decatur 
City Little change in prices 

with demand holding to a _ fairly teady 
level and supplies adequate for Kansas 
City Weat $49.50@560 bulk Decatur 
unrestricted $51.50@ bulb Decatur 
Ogden: Supply average; $105@110 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
umple: $78 @79.07, delivered CCP 
Philadeiphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
ple $49 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


adequate: $61@61.60, bulk, Decatur 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


supply 


St. Loals: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; large black $17.60 ewt., large 
gray $17 ewt., medium black $16 cwt., me- 
dium $14.60 ecwt., emall black and 
gray $10 ewt 

TANKAGE 

Cincinnati: Demand slow trend easy; 
supply ample; 60« digester $74.60 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend a little 
stronger for 60% digester $60, sacked, 
Kansas ,City 

St. Paul: Market stronger at §67 for 60% 
digeater 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy; 
60° protein 50 @ 75 

Lowleville: De ind slow trend steady; 
supply ample; t70@76 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: supply am 
ple trend stead 60% $76.60@82.60 

St. Loulst Demand siow trend lower; 
supply am ple 60 $70@77.60 ton bulk 
74@81.50 ton paper sacks $756 82.50 
ton n buriap * 

Omaha: Demand : supply ample; $75 

Ft. Worth: De snd fair; supply moder 
ate 60 ligester $77.40@80 f.o.t rt 
Worth 

Wichita: Der nad good supply inade 
quate 60 6, fot plans 

Los Angelos und fair; trend steady 
supply ampl 4 a unit of protein 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair trend 
ateady to lower commercial grade $63 
sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo 


KASCO-WIRTHMORE 


(Continued from page 1) 


cilities of Kasco Mills will enable 
both companies to provide better 
service to customers in the entire 
area from the Atlantic coast to Ohio 
and Michigan, according to company 
spokesmen 

In addition to its four mills in New 
England, Wirthmore has a manufac- 
turing plant at Olean, N.Y. Kasco 
will make both Kasco and Wirth- 
more feeds at its mills in Waverly, 
N.Y. and Toledo, Ohio. Kasco feeds 
will be available only from these two 


SORCHUMS 
Leos Angeles: nd 
firm; supply 
CCP, pre 
Cincinnatl nd 
supply adequate 
Ft. Worth: De i fatr ffer 
cariota, bulk No ve w 2.2 
livered Texas 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAI 
San Francisco: Demand f 
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Wirthmore feeds will be available 
from all mil!s, and will be sold 
through both Wirthmore and Kasco 
farm feed dealers 

Meetings in Scranton and Pitts- 
burgh were held reecntly to acquaint 
employees of both companies with 
the merger and to coordinate activi- 
ties of sales and service personnei. 
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minal and country millers generally 
made only hesitant and qualified pre- 
dictions. A number of feed men cited 
the question of what the government 
would do. If supports are raised, in- 
gredients may rise and narrow mar- 
gins for producers. On the other hand 
if supports aren’t changed and if 
prices of end products for the pro- 
ducer continue to average about the 
same as in the past year, the trade 
feels a good year is in prospect. This 
is based partly on the assumption, 
too, that feed prices may drift a little 
lower. No one looks for ingredient 
prices to go up much, if any, unless 
government action or some other un- 
foreseen develc pment brings a rise 


Eastern Areas 

Many feed manufacturers in north- 
eastern areas are optimistic about 
1956, although in some cases the opti- 
mism is confined to the first six 
months of the year. There more 
uncertainty about the last half of the 
year. It is believed that the poultry 
situation will be the deciding factor. 

There are some northeast trades- 
men who predict that 1956 volume 
will be down. And one leading feed 
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man thinks “it wll take some 
scratching to keep it where it is.” 
Some firms serving dairy areas were 
disappointed with 1955 volume and 
hope for better business in 1956. 
However, in the area, no great change 
in dairy feed demand is foreseen. 
Some say that benefits from the pres- 
ent milk-feed ratio are offset by 
higher equipment and labor costs. 
Those who believe the situation will 
improve base their outlook on the 
expectation that dairy farmers will 
push production as long as the favor- 
able milk-feed ratio holds. Others feel 
that many dairy farmers may cut 
down on purchases of formula feed 
and grow more of their own feed. 

In poultry feed, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among northeast feed 
men. Some think demand for broiler 
meat will slacken somewhat and that 
poultry feed business may be lower 
in the last part of the year. 

In one large feed center in the 
Northeast, manufacturers look for a 
10% rise in sales during the first half 
of 1956, with a 5% gain in the last 
half as farmers augment supplies 
with home grown feed. A number of 
farm experts look for more turkey 
production, more layers, a 2 or 3% 
rise in dairy feed business and pos- 
sibly a cut-baeck in broiler produc- 
tion. Others see a further gain in 
broiler output. Prices, it is felt, will 
remain fairly stable. At present, there 
is a good deal of use of concentrates 
with home-grown feeds. Dairy feed 
demand generally, it is said, may be 
boosted by strong consumer demand 
and the rising population. 


Southeast 

In the Southeast, most feed men 
seem to be optimistic about the new 
year, and business in general is ex- 
pected to pick up. Provided broiler 
prices advance from recent lows, it 
is thought that 1956 volume will com- 
pare favorably with 1955 or be bet- 
ter. In fact, most manufacturers seem 
to feel that business will be at least 
as good as in 1955. 

Not too much change in feed prices 
is foreseen because of the large sup- 
plies available. Most ingredients are 
expected to move in a narrow range, 
at least until the end of the present 
crop season. 

It also is noted that, while there 
are short-term problems, the poultry 
business and other fields of animal 
agriculture are expected to move 
ahead in southern areas, helping the 
feed business. 


Central Area 

In the central states, crystal ball 
gazers are divided on the outlook for 
1956. Some say they do not see how 
business can fail to improve, while 
others say flatly that they look for 
a 5% drop in volume. In general, 
however, business is expected to be 
virtually as good as in 1955 or show 
some increases. The optimists point 
to the increase in livestock and poul- 
try production and numbers, noting 
that egg prices have been good and 
that cattle on feed will take a lot of 
feed. On the other side of the fence, 
observers point to the fact that farm- 
ers have been in a pinch and that this 
works back to feed firms. 

In the Ohio Valley, mdst feed men 
predict some improvement in sales 
in 1956, but they emphasize that it 
won't be “dramatic.” Poultry opera- 
tions in the area are increasing, it 
is pointed out, and this will help 
business 

In the Pacific Southwest, a num- 
ber of feed men view 1956 with hope 
but are hesitant to translate their 
optimism into definite predictions. 
Ranges are better, and this may help 
the general ranch situation. Mean- 
while, long-term trends are said to 
be good—more supplemental feeding 
of range animals, more feeding of 
cows before calving, more creep feed- 
ing of calves. At the same time, re- 
cent low beef prices cloud the pic- 
ture. Stockmen are worried, too, 
about the possibility that midwestern 
acreage diverted to grassland may be 
used for grazing extra cattle and 
sheep. 


Seasonal Price Changes for Meat Scraps and Tankage 


How much will the prices of tank- 
age and meat scraps change this sea- 
son? What supplies should I contract 
for at the present time? This article 
was written to present facts about 
the seasonal changes in the prices 
of these two feed ingredients. 


Based upon Chicago wholesale 
prices, tankage and meat scraps both 
show a tendency toward higher prices 
in the fall and winter months. Low- 
est prices usually occur during the 
month of June. Exhibits 1 and 2 in- 
dicate this tendency. 

Prices of meat scraps and tankage 
will vary through the year and with 
each other. The price of one may be 
going up at the same time the other 
is going down. Sometimes these shifts 
occur with the season, and you may 
find it possible to substitute one for 
the other as these changes in price 
occur. 

Tankage and meat scrap prices 
vary so much from one year to the 
next that price patterns are not easy 
to forecast. Of course, no one can be 
sure that the forecast he might make 
will turn out to be right. However, 
the three exhibits which accompany 
this article will give you a better 
picture of the usual pattern. 

Exhibit 1 shows an index of sea- 
sonal price variation for meat scraps 
based on wholesale prices at Chicago 
from 1935-1953. The index is a sta- 
tistical method of indicating price 
changes from one season to another. 

The shaded area around the heavy 
black line indicates the range within 
which the index is most likely to fall 
in any one year. The narrower the 
band the more regular prices have 
followed the usual pattern in fast 
years. The wider the band the more 
irregular prices have been. The band 
is fairly wide for both meat scraps 
and tankage. Of course, this fact 
should be taken into account in con- 
sidering price prospects for the com- 
ing season. 

Exhibit 2 is an index of seasonal 
price variation for tankage. Here 
again, the average wholesale price at 
Chicago was used as a basis for com- 
puting this index except that the 
years 1920 to 1953 were used. Notice 
how the low prices tend to come in 
the early summer months. Higher 
prices tend to come during the winter 
months with a pattern very similar 
to that exhibited by meat scraps. 

Exhibits 1 and 2 are useful in pic- 
turing the “usual” market, but since 
each year generally differs from the 
average, it is useful to have an indi- 
cation of these month-to-month 
changes as shown in Exhibit 3. 

Exhibit 3 indicates the number of 
times prices of tankage went up 
from a base month to a subsequent 
month for tankage at Chicago. Tank- 
age was used as the basis of this ta- 
ble because the pricing information 
goes back to 1920. Of course it looks 


complicated, but once you understand 
how to use it, you will find no dif- 
ficulty. It is used in the same way 
as similar charts for other commodi- 
ties that have appeared in this col- 
umn. 

Here is how to use Exhibit 3. Sup- 
pose you are deciding whether or not 
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to be followed this year, but it might 
help to know how they have worked 
out in past years. 

To read the table you find the 
current month in the first column. In 
this case it is January. Then you read 
across on that same line to find the 
percent of time prices went up in fol- 
lowing months. Under June, for in- 
stance, you will find a 15. This means 
that 15% of the time tankage prices 
in Chicago went up from January to 
June. Now if prices did not go up, 
they must have stayed the same or 
gone down. While we do not have 
space here for reproduction of that 
information, it is interesting to note 
that prices went down from January 
to May and also from January to 
June about 75% of the years from 
1920 through 1952 and stayed the 
same about 10% of the time. 

Other months are read in the same 
way. Some feed manufacturers have 
found tables of this sort handy to 


EXHIBIT 1—Meat Scraps: 
variation, 1935-538. 
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EXHIBIT 2—Tankage: Digester, 69% protein, Chicago wholesale price, index 


EXHIBIT 8—Tankage, Digester, 60%, Chicago, Percent of Times Price Went UP from Base Month to Subsequent 


Month, 1920-1952. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(9000's omitted) 
Conn. Penna. 


DANFORTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


Maine ind. lil Mo Del Md 


Week ending 
22 616 662 682 666 174 376 1.426 1.172 known as Ralston-Purina.. In 1902 
“ 766 646 67 694 166 381 1,36 1,167 the Robinson-Danforth com wa 
764 677 626 771 130 438 1,296 1,109 
‘2 vite 119 466 617 166 135 45 132 1166 refinanced and took the name of 
" oy 666 693 642 734 180 671 1194 ett erboard trademark was then adopted. 
9 #11 491 666 7i2 187 604 i 1,08 ; 
: “ 126 494 407 692 167 H+ "s Expansion of Purina began in 1913 
‘ 128 467 679 698 127 ‘ $14 1,074 | with the purchase or establishment 
Week ending: va W.Va. No, Car. fo.Car, Ga File Ala Misa of plants in other cities. An experi- 
1.088 12 308 +H ntal farm of 738 acres was set up 
1,026 626 1,291 224 198 1,14 866 at Gray Summit, Franklin County, 
if 1,066 429 1,231 207 171 1,188 18 9°R 
+4 602 347 192 204 | Mo., in 1926. A recent Purina an- 
; 944 4043 1,282 218 4 166 1,249 966 nouncement stated that the company 
1,167 ‘71,868 229 3,617 231 «1,372 | Plans to construct its 47th and latest 
1,110 475 1,414 214 3,642 4 1,386 4 formula feed plant at Sioux City, 
1,003 1,408 243 1.761 1 1.44 6 | lowa 
Total 22a 18 
ending Ark La, Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1956 ‘ In 1932 Mr. Danforth became 
1,664 283 1,706 163 68 } 18,476 Purina’s board chairman. His son, 
1,460 253 1,638 130 933 18,611 
1,496 913 1,746 140 98 21 18,859 1 Donald Danforth, succeeded him as 
tt $66 18,875 president. In the years following 193: 
1,707 748 164 93 $79 Mr. Danforth turned to writing, | 
1,0 20,0 | among many other activities. Most 
10 97 2 12 one 20 26% 
1624 202 1.797 333 999 420442 | Of his series of books were on in- Stewart Eckers 
1,014 30,489 | spirational themes. BEMIS MANAGER—Stewart Eckers 
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POULTRY EXPORTS TO EUROPE 


(Continued from page 1) 


dollars of his own money in promot- 
ing the export of U.S, poultry and 
turkey products In western Europe. 
Vir. Turner was imbued with the 
idea that on the basis of consider- 
ibly lower costs of production in the 
U.S. American ingenuity would find 
a method whereby some rather sub- 
stantial obstacles to the export move- 
ment of these products could be over- 
come. He originally made an on-the- 
vround survey of western European 
markets in the company of Homer 
Huntington and Dewey Termohlen, 
then chief of the CCC poultry branch. 
Despite formidable obstacles, Mr. 
Turner refused to be denied, and 
last week’s move by USDA marks 
the first gain the California feed and 
turkey producer has achieved. 

USDA officials admit that there 
will be no sensational advances in 
export sales of refrigerated U.S. poul- 
try and turkey products at the out- 
but they see the export ice 
broken, One AMS poultry branch 
source said that there is a spread at 
retail between the U.S. and West 
Germany retail markets of 20¢ Ib. 
for broilers, Such a spread it is be- 
lieved will cover the export costs 
and refrigeration between the US 
eviscerating plants and the German 
consumer, 

At the outset it is expected that 
U.S. broilers will be the chief item 


set, 


Hal A. Gillott 


NAMED —Hal A. Gillott has been 
appointed the eastern division's sales 
manager for the animal nutrition 
division of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
fleld, Mo, Mr. Gillott will work out of 
Drexe! Hill, Pa., and will cover the 
castern seaboard for Hoffman-Taff. 
ite was formerly with the Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co, 


of interest to West Germany 


mal 
kets. Those markets ordinarily con 
sist of fowl from the low country 
by-products of egg production, and 
the light weight U.S. broiler is seen 


as a market attraction 

Credit for official U.S. adoption of 
this proposal must go to Earl Butz 
who declined to be restricted in judg 
ment by past performance. It 
of those few occasions in his un 
happy job as the top man at USDA 
administering PL programs 
where he has an even chance of pro 
moting U.S. agricultural commodities 
If he gets 
he has more than earned his keep as 


is one 


credit for nothing else, 


assistant secretary of agriculture by 
pushing through this program 

It is agreed that there are many 
bugs to be worked out of the export 
program in West Germany and other 
western European nations. One is the 


problem of refrigeration in ocean 
shipping and refrigeration in Europe 


It has been learned from a USDA 
official that the refrigeration problem 
in western Europe can be short- 
circuited through the various devices 
now developing in export trade. It 
is seen that USDA may be able to 
provide or assigt in providing 
money for the rrocurement of effec- 


within West 


exports of 


tive refrigerativ:. evices 
Germany wherein US 
broilers and 
tained at proper 


turkeys can be main- 


mak 


temperatures 


ing the delivery in West Germany 

markets equal in quality to those 

available to the U.S. housewif« 
Singularly appropriate is the recent 


Food & Drug Administration approval 
of residual tolerances of Aureomycin 
on poultry products, It is now 
possible that the timing of that ap 
proval and the USDA announcement 
of an export program for 
and turkeys may work into a 


seen 


broilers 
neat 


and effective pattern to make the 
Turner-Butz concept a workable 
thing. 


It must be noted, however, that 
in this program there is no short cut 


to Utopia for the broiler or turkey 
industry. The Butz-Turner concept 
is a long range constructive action 
but not without nearby effects No 
doubt broilers and turkeys will move 
this year. The extent they move 
into the export trade will act as a 
stabilizing agent on domestic market 
prices, possibly halting the price 


breaks for which the poultry industry 
has been noted 

It appears fortunate that Mr. Turn- 
er’s drive for his goal coincided with 
tne tenure of office of Earl Butz 
who appears to have seen the gieam 
in Mr. Turner’s eye and joined hands 
to get the idea on the road 

It may only be a short time before 
Beltsville Bronzes and 
broilers may be a common thing in 
the markets under the Brandenburg 
Gate. 


eastern shore 


Kenefactions 


He and his widow, the former Adda 
jush, gave money directly or 
through the Danforth Foundation, 
for 13 chapels in many parts of the 
country 

They included those at Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Barnes Hos- 
pital; Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Fla.; Berea (Ky.) College; Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence; Uni- 
sas State College at Manhattan; Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Phoenix and 
State University of Iowa at Iowa 
City. 

Last year he gave Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., $100,000 to fur- 
ther the spiritual growth of Vassar 
students. He headed the American 
Youth Foundation, which maintains 
summer camps for teen-age youth. 

In World War I, Mr. Danforth 
served in France as general secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. with the Third Di- 
vision of the Regular Army. Under 
shelifire several times, he wore five 
stars on his service ribbon. 

The Congregational Christian 
churches cited him for “distinguished 
service in the fields of Christian lead- 
ership and education” seven years 
ago. The same year he was honored 
by the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change on completion of 55 years’ 
membership 


Honored by Sales Group 
Last spring he was given an award 
for distinguished salesmanship by the 


Sales Executives Association of St. 
Louis 
Last October he established the 


Danforth Endowment Fund for ex- 
pansion of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church work in religious education 
and community service. 

Mr. Danforth was an honorary 
director of Washington University and 
a director of First National Bank in 
St. Louis, St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
New York Life Insurance Co. and 
Illinois Terminal Railroad Co. For 
many years he was a Berea (Ky.) 
College trustee. The Danforth home 
here has frequently housed disting- 
uished visitors to St. Louis. 

The degree of Honorary American 
Farmer, the highest award of the 
Future Farmers of America, was 
given to Mr. Danforth. He was also 
in honorary member of Alpha Zeta, 
honorary agricultural fraternity 

Mr. Danforth was born in Charles- 
ton, Mo. and began his business 
career in St. Louls soon after his 
graduation from Washington Uni- 
versity in 1892 

Survivors, in addition to his widow 
ind son Donald, include a daughter, 
Mrs. Randolph P. Compton, Scars- 
dale, N.Y.; six grandchildren, Joseph 
R. Compton, San Jose, Cal.; Mrs. 
Ellis Stephens, Augsburg, Germany; 
Lt. Donald Danforth, Jr., stationed 
with the armed forces in Germany; 
Dr. William H. Danforth II, Mrs 
Jefferson L. Miller, and John Dan- 
forth, all of St. Louis, and five great- 
grandchildren 


has been appointed manager of the 
Baltimore sales office of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. Mr. Eckers will super- 
vise Bemis sales in the upper Chesa- 
peake Bay area. A native of Balti- 
more, Mr. Eckers presently makes his 
home in Towson, Md. He is a grad- 
uate of Western Maryland College, 
and joined Bemis following service in 
World War II. 


Service Awards 


LANCASTER, PA.—Special service 
citations and service pins have been 
awarded to 66 employees of John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, feed manufactur- 
ers with plants at Lancaster; York, 
2a.; Circleville, Ohio; Tampa, Fla., 
and Sanford, N.C. 

In this year’s group there were four 
employees who received 35-year serv- 
ice pins. Included among the 35 was 
Arthur P. Goubelman of New York 
City, veteran Eshelman sales repre- 
sentative in the New York-Connecti- 
cut area. Of the 66 employees who 
were honored this year, 24 received 
awards for 20 or more years of 
service. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


pickup in January—possibly during 
the latter part of the month. Peanut 
meal has come back on the market 
after being practically unobtainable 
during all last season. This has been 
brought about by the release by the 
government of peanuts to the crush- 
ing industry. This is expected to con- 
tinue until stocks are worked down. 


Ohio Valley 


Although still below a satisfactory 
volume, the formula feed business 
showed surprising strength in the 
Ohio Valley this last week of the 
year, and area manufacturers were 
hoping this was an indication of the 
expected sales increase during the 
next three months. Favorable factors, 
of course, are the low year-end in- 
ventories of both manufacturing 
plants and retail outlets and the in- 
crease in size of chick flocks on farms 
throughout the valley area. 

Egg mashes and broiler and hog 
feeds have been moving out in in- 
creased tonnages this week, as steady 
temperatures in the low 20's made 
continued indoor feeding necessary. 
As a result of the more active year- 
end demand, manufacturers have had 
to increase production schedules by 
as much as 20%, which made it nec- 
essary to work two shifts in many 
plants, because of the four-day week. 
Prices this week were steady to up 
50¢ ton. 

While the volume of business dur- 
ing the year now closing has been 
somewhat less than hoped for, and 
a number of situations have tended 
to cut into profitable operations, most 
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area manufacturers are reasonably | tered sales of turkey feeds for breed- Running time of formula feed man- | without taking any major step to 


satisfied with their indicated year- 
end profit-and-loss statements, and 
they are generally convinced that 
there will be considerable improve- 
ment in business during the year 


ahead. 
Northeast 


Feed manufacturers in the North- 
east area closed the year with De- 
cember sales running above a year 
ago. One large feed plant said its 
December sales were 12% above the 
like 1954 month. The industry's pros- 
pects for next year are good. 

Activity last week was on the light 
side, with egg mashes again account- 
ing for the bulk of sales. There were 
some broiler feed demand and scat- 


er flocks. 

Dairy feed demand is improving, 
and feeds to mix with grains on the 
farms are going well. Broiler prices 
held about steady. Eggs advanced, 
with the most strength in the medium 
sizes. 

During the week, corn, oats and 
barley were about unchanged. Soy- 
bean oil meal was tight and up $1 
Distillers’ grains were scarce and $1 
higher. The scarcity resulted because 
some suppliers were short in putting 
out their allotments for January. 
Brewers grains were steady-to-strong 
in sympathy with distillers grains. 
Meat scraps and tankage were 


Steady. Fish meal was strong and 
supplies were limited. 


ufacturers was curtailed for the holi- 
day and averaged 36 hours last week 

Millfeed sales were quiet. Medium 
and large mixers bought only for 
their nearby needs, and the country 
trade was dormant. Consumers are 
holding down their inventories for in- 
come tax purposes. The lack of de- 
mand last week was balanced by cur- 
tailed flour mill running time, and 
prices firmed. 


Central States 


Typical holiday trade prevailed in 
the formula feed fudustry during the 
week ending Dec, 28. Observers said 
most industry members appeared 
willing to the old year elapse 


replenish inventories, 

Plants were shut 
following Christmas, and plans are 
made to close Jan 2. This will cur 
tail production and relieve the press 
of supplies. Many firms also are run- 
ning on reduced schedules during the 


down the day 


| holiday season 


Some pickup in dock business was 
noted on the day following the Christ- 
mas break, and an appreciable up- 
turn is expected to develop next 
week, also. Some spokesmen believe 
that feeders and dealers have allowed 


their inventories to slide and will 
want to replenish. Open weather is 
prevailing, and it is thought that 


backlogs will be developed for the 
bad weuther ahead. 
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APPEAL 


for your 


DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 
with DAWE’'S 
PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
program based on results...results that are plified by research work at leading state 
demonstrated in better feed conversion, experiment stations. 


higher herd averages, steadier production 
Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 


and improved vigor and appearance. vat ae 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
of animais coast-to-coast. It includes bal- gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for and sales training assistance, for progress- 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 


ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 


— 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
oe day. There is no obligation. 
ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
» 


Labora cries, Inc. 
4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-125 > Chicage 32, Minols 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F, 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 
search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available 


| 
7 Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 
| 
| 


to raisers of poultry and swine. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEED’ 


4 
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‘ WORKD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 1 | 


